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A acene of tropical 


exuberance that 
brings fo mind suck 
words as “tangled”, 
“matted”, 
woven” and “tm- 


penetrable.” The ax- 


thor carries his in- 


“nter- 


sect swatter ready 


for instant use 


Piping Water Through Guatemala 
Jungles 


In Which Mr. R.W. Fry of the Engineering Department, Puerto 
Barrios, demonstrates that industry plus a love of 
beauty plus a sense of humor will remove 
the onus from any task 


AIN is falling in a steady patter; all 
the little creeks are running full. The whole 
country is a perfect “lobloloy"—a big mud 
pie that the children of the gods have made 
tor their amusement. But you cannot see the 
mud for the thick covering of vines and trees 
—the frosting that goes with the pie. 

The rain continues to beat on the roof of 
my thatched hut. Darkness is gathering rap- 
idly; fireflies are already out in countless num- 
bers; the mountain hen is whistling her rest- 
less call as she settles down for the night; 
an old wild gobbler is gathering his flock of 
eight hens and is bringing them in to a tree 
here in the camp to roost for the night. There 
is a rustle among the bushes and a little black 
deer springs out into the clearing to help the 
mules devour their corn. 
bats flit noiselessly by, 
world of mosquitoes. 


Three large black 
helping to clear the 


Suddenly all grows 


quiet, the blackness of night descends, the 
rain stops, the clouds dissolve, and through 
cracks in the jungle one glimpses the twinkle 
Now a false dawn appears in the 
east and the forest begins to light up with a 
until a moon has 


Gradually the moon loses 


of stars. 


ghostly glow large red 
climbed above it. 
its redness and turns to a disc of silver, shoot- 
ing shafts of glistening splendor through the 
openings in the dripping trees. From the 
camp comes the tinkle of a guitar and a soft 
Spanish song; from a negro hut there issues 
loud laughter and the rattle of dice as thes 
shoot for I. O. U.’s which will never be paid. 
Truly, it is the sort of tropical night thar 
will keep anyone in this gosh darned lone 
some place. 

I lie in my hammock and review the past 
It was in December that my phone 


I was a banana cowboy then—and an- 


year. 


rang 
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June, 1928 


swering it I recognized Mr. Weaver's voice 
on the other end of the line: 

“Hello, who's talking?” 

“Fry talking at Mixco.” 

“This is Weaver talking, Fry.” (1 to my- 
self, “Good Lord, on the mat!”). Mr. 
Weaver's voice continuing, “You know how 
to drive a tractor?” 

“Ah,” with a sigh of relief, “Yes, sir.” 

“Did you drive a tank during the war?” 
(To myself, “Yes, a water tank, to sprinkle 
the streets at home.”). Aloud, “No, sir, | 
am not quite that old.” 

“Well, pack up your things and come in. 
I have something of that sort for you.” 

The next day I came in with Mr. Alex- 
ander to Quirigua. He pointed out a chair 
car on the track and told me to climb on, 
which I did, thinking as 1 did so, “Golly, 1 
must be somebody to have a special train sent 
after me"; but in a few minutes I had com- 
pany and more company, until the car was full 
and running over. Then I learned that it 
was field day in Guatemala. Well, that par- 
lor car wasn't the only thing that ran over 
that day ... 

Later 1 was summoned to headquarters. 


“What grade can that tractor climb, Fry?” 
asked Mr. Lewis. 

In answer, I thought that I measured the 
right angle with my arm, but he says that | 
pointed straight upward and said, “Any place 
a man can walk,” which I now know was a 
darned lie. 

“AIL right, we have some of that sort of 
climbing to do,” and he pointed straight up. 

It looked easy enough then and that night 
I went to bed full of glee. The next day 
Mr. Lewis had me out of bed at five o'clock, 
a new experience for me, a farm boy. In a 
few minutes we were in Bananera and he 
turned over to me a brand spanking new five- 
ton tractor and said, “Try driving that from 
a front porch hammock.” 

I almost got shot before I was out of town 
with that tractor. It had been unloaded about 
ten feet from the dispatcher’s office and when 
I cranked up to try it out the engine shricked 
like two long-lost aunts. I let it talk that 
way for about thirty minutes and during that 
time I had the whole Unrrep Frurr Com- 
PANY railroad tied up, for the dispatcher 
could neither give nor receive orders until he 
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came down and gave me a few, which were 
short and snappy: 

“You darned old yellow hide blankety 
blank blank! Get that tractor out of town 
or get shot!" I moved. : 

It wasn't long before I was so far out in 
the jungle that even I had to get two sheets 
to the wind to get home, 


AnNp now let us take a trip into these 
jungles of Guatemala before there was a road 
built to travel on, 

You start at the water tank in Bananera 
and dive into bamboos so thick and full of 
thorns that you must cut your way with a 
machete. Nort a living thing in it. Arrived 
at a swamp, you have to balance yourself on 
a three-inch pipe (make a slip here and you 
make a nice sloshy splash into the ooze be- 
low.) This is not the only swamp that you 
will cross as there are six more all in a row 
to test your acrobatic prowess—and there is 
no acrobat in any circus who has his tight 
rope covered with a few inches of water and 
slime to hinder him. The bush is all a tangle 
of small trees, plants, ferns, vines and para- 
sitic growths. 

When you are half way to the mountains 
you come to the Rio San Francisco. From 
there it is a gradual climb to the water supply 
dam, two and a quarter miles distant. On 
our first trip we started at six in the morning 
and did not get back until three in the after- 
noon, and we covered only a distance of eight 
and a half miles. Wet and worn out, we dis- 
cussed ways and means to work our pipe line 
into the hills. I had a five-ton tractor and 
trailer to haul the pipe with, but no roads 
or bridges on which to travel, and no one can 
drive a tractor through seven swamps in fif- 
teen feet of ooze and water. There was only 
one thing to do, however, and that was to 
start, which we did. We put seven men in 
with machetes to clear a right of way. A 
workman built a bridge across the first swamp 
with poles. I started across it and the cordu- 
roy went out from under the trailer. It was 
fun to see it slip into the slime as I had done 
a few days previously. But it wasn't so much 
fun when I tried to figure out how I could 
get out of a swamp with a five-ton tractor 
settling on frail poles and the trailer with a 
five-ton load slowly sinking into the ooze. 
The experience was often repeated and in the 
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four and a half miles of road twenty-three 
bridges were built in none of which was a 
single piece of iron used—nothing but poles, 
trees, manaca leaves, dirt and bejuco. 

It was a long, slow job and a hard one, 
getting over the swamps, and once within half 
a mile of the dam it fell to the lot of some 
mules to finish carrying the pipe to its destina- 
tion. I had to change camp and set out one 
day with two frisky mules, packed with a 
camping outfit. Up in the hills we built a 
manaca shack and a mule lot, and after a day 
or two the fun began. Mosquitoes worked in 
swarms to make life more miserable, the rains 
began to fall, and mud was everywhere over 
your boot tops. For a peace-loving tractor 
driver, being boss of a mule gang wasn’t fun, 
and even less so when the pack saddle had 
made the back of one of the mules tender. 
I had to lead out a wild one to take his place, 
which he failed to do, as he got high-brow 
and jumped high in the air, only to come 
down and break his neck. And to cap the 
climax that same night a large tiger came into 
camp and ran my one remaining mule off. 
It surely was a disheartened tractor operator 
(alas, mule driver) who came tramping out 
of the bush the next day. But my troubles 
were not over, for they gave me five more of 
those animals and sent me back again. And 
here I am today. My original mules are gone, 
but I have others to take their places. 


UnIFRUITCO 


An intereastina 
glimpse of difficul- 
ties that have to be 
overcome in order to 
provide a pure wa- 
ter supply in the 
tropics 


But even under the worst conditions, there 
is always some pleasure to be found. The 
hills abound with tropical growth and life. 
Any one who loves nature can get a lot of 
kick out of it—and there is plenty of nature 
in tropical hills. One has to practise wood- 
craft, and not as a pastime, either. The 
white man in one of these camps is the boss, 
the ruler of all things. He settles the petty 
disputes of his men, doctors them when they 
are sick, and watches the sanitation; he is the 
first man up in the morning and the last one 
to bed at night; he it is who crawls out into 
the bush in the dead of night to untangle a 
mule from his tether, and if he steps on a 
snake it is his own darned fault. (One morn- 
ing I climbed out of bed and set my foot on 
the slick cold back of one—the short. stubby 
variety. My first impulse was to jump, but 
I didn’t. I reached for my short machete 
and cut his head off. Had I moved, he would 
have struck me. But we must have our little 
spells of adventure to keep us awake). 

Speaking of adventure, I started out one 
morning and came across one of my men, 
whom I had sent out to the hospital, sitting 
on the bank of the river which had swollen 
four and a half feet over our foot log. He 
would not cross until I had gone first, which 
I did. After a few paces I turned around to 
see him disappear in the swift, swirling water. 

(Turn to page 704) 


Leguminous Cover Crops and 


Green Manures 
By Alfred F. Butler 


Horticulturist, Lancetilla Experiment Station, Tela, Honduras 


OME two thousand years ago, agricul- 
turists noticed that better crops of corn were 
obtained from land previously sown to le- 
gumes. Crop rotation has been practised since 
that time, but it is only within the past cen- 
tury that the underlying reasons for this prac- 
tice have been brought to light. 

On the roots of certain leguminous plants 
one can observe small tubers or galls which are 
termed nodules. In these nodules live certain 
bacteria, the lowest organisms of the plant 
kingdom. These organisms are known as 
Pseudomonas radicicola. They are present in 
most soils, and develop on the roots of certain 
leguminous plants whenever the latter are 
within their reach. From the soil they make 
their way through the outer covering of the 
roots and affect the internal tissues, causing the 
nodules to appear. Working within the tis- 
sues, these organisms multiply rapidly. Un- 
der ideal conditions, each is capable of produc- 
ing 281,500,000,000 others, identical with 
itself in every respect, within the short space 
of forty-eight hours. In this manner the 
nodule soon becomes filled with living organ- 
isms. 


Figure 1 Transverse 
section of a_ nodule 
showing — ¢ — cortical 
parenchyma; vb—the 
vascular bundles; and 
—t—the bacteroidal 
tissue. 

Figure 2 Isolated bac- 
teroids from tissue (en- 
larged 630 diameters) 


These bacteria are able to do something 
which the ordinary plant cannot do. They 
can, when supplied with elaborated plant- 
foods, obtain free nitrogen from the atmos- 
phere. “They pass this on to the host-plant, 
thus providing the latter with one of the three 
most important food-clements. In return, 
they receive from the host-plants substances 
which supply the necessary energy for their 
work. This mutually advantageous relation- 
ship is called symbiosis. 

The amount of nitrogen these organisms 
obtain from the atmosphere or “fix” is depen- 
dent upon such factors as temperature, pres- 
ence of air in the soil (and consequently ab- 
sence of surplus water) and the presence of a 
suitable host-plant. The fixation of free nitro- 
gen has been practised artificially for several 
years by manufacturing chemists. The pro!- 
uct, calcium cyanamide (CaCN_) is sold 
as a fertilizer. However, our Agronomist, 
Mr. Hartman, who has a weakness for statis- 
tics, assures me that if all the dollar bills, ex- 
pended in the construction of a factory cap- 
able of fixing the same amount of nitrogen as 
one hundredweight of these bacteria, were 
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Crotalaria striata — 
used as a green man- 
ure for bananas 


placed end to end, they would reach from 
Tela, Honduras, to Memphis, Tennessee. 

Recently it has been proved that clean cul- 
tivation, which exposes the land to torrential 
rains and the tropical sun, shortens the period 
ot soil fertility. On the other hand, weedy 
undergrowth, such as abounds in the tropics, 
robs cultivated plants of available food, and, 
during the dry periods, of soil moisture. Dur- 
ing the past few years a great amount of work 
has been done, particularly in Tropical Asia, 
with the idea of utilizing leguminous plants 
in connection with the cultivation of major 
crops. They have already been used to ad- 
vantage, either as cover crops or as green 
manures, in rubber and tea plantations. 

By the term “green manure” is understood 
a plant which is grown with the idea of 
ploughing under to furnish humus or vege- 
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Vigna oligos perma—used 
as a cover crop unde 


ba nanaag 


table mould, while “cover crops” are plants 
used to keep down the undergrowth, at the 
same time enriching the soil and lessening soil 
erosion. In practise, however, the two ap- 
proach one another very closely. 

During the two years which have elapsed 
since the establishment of Lancetilla Experi- 
ment Station we have brought together some 
fifty different plants for trial, either as green 
manures or as cover crops. Some of these 
plants have shown themselves unsuited either 
to our climate or conditions, while others 
show greater promise. 

Throughout the agricultral world the use 
of cover crops is becoming more and more 
common, and the introduction of new legumes 
may one day prove an outstanding feature in 
the history of Central American crop produc- 
tion, 


His Holiness 
Pope Pius IX 
Honors Our 
Senior 
Vice President 


\ \ ILLIAM NEWSOME, Senior 


Vice President of the Unrrep Fruir Com- 
PANY, has been signally honored by his 
Holiness, Pope Pius IX, who has conferred 
upon him the distinguished Order of Saint 
Gregory the Great. Mr. Newsome was in- 
strumental in working out some of the trans- 
portation problems connected with the move- 
ment of delegates from South and Central 
America to the Ecumenical Convention held 
two years ago in Chicago. The exceeding 
efficiency of the “Great White Fleet” and the 
numerous courtesies of Mr. Newsome were 
brought to the attention of his Holiness and 
the order came as a matter of course. 

The Order of Saint Gregory the Great is 
third in the list of lineal importance in the 
roll of papal decorations, It is exceeded by 
the Supreme Order of Christ and the Order 
of Pius IX and outranks the Order of Saint 
Sylvester, the Order of the Golden Militia, 
and the Order of the Holy Sepulchre. 

It is interesting to note that the Order of 
Christ and the Order of the Golden Militia 
have only one class, but all the other orders 
mentioned have three classes. 

The Order of Saint Gregory was estab- 
lished by Gregory XVI in 1831, in memory 
of his predecessor, Gregory the Great. There 
are two divisions of the Order—Civil and 
Military—each of which contains Grand 
Cross Knights of the first class, Grand Cross 
Knights of the second class, Commanders and 
Knights. 

The decoration of the Order is a bifurcated 
or eight-pointed red enameled gold cross. In 
the centre is a blue medallion on which ap- 
pears the image of Saint Gregory. Near the 
right of the image is a dove; surrounding the 
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The civil order of St. 


Gregory the Great con- 
ferred on Mr. Newsome by 
his Holiness Pope Pius 1X 


image is a belt on which appears the title, 
“Gregorius Magnus”. 

On the reverse of the cross appears in the 
medallion, the words, “Gregorius XVI, P. M. 
Anno 1, and on the sutrounding belt is the 
inscription, “Pro Deo et Principe”. 

The ribbon of the Order is red with an 
orange border and above the cross, worn by 
civilians, is a crown of gold oak leaves. 

The uniform prescribed for Knights of this 
distinguished Order is a dark green coat, open 
at front, the breast and back closely inter- 
woven with gold oak leaves; white trousers 
with silver side-stripes, bi-cornered hat and 
Knightly sword. It is understood that while 
the uniform is prescribed it is very seldom 
worn, 

The sketch herewith presented gives a very 
good idea of the decoration. In conversation 
with an editor of a church publication, the 
interesting fact was brought out that the Pope 
occasionally confers this Order upon non- 
Catholics. Instances are rare but there are 
two well-known men in this country who have 
been thus honored for distinguished service 
to the Roman Catholic Church. The Order 
of Saint Gregory is sparingly bestowed and 
only for distinguished service. 
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The Great White Fleet 
No. | 


“The Telegraph’ 


Editor’s Note: In accordance with a recent 
Suggestion it is the intention of the Marine 
Department to feature a series of short articles 
descriptive of the various steamers of our fleet. 
This series is inaugurated with the following 
article touching on the early days of the ba- 
nana industry, which preceded the operation 
of the first regular banana schooner of which 
we have any definite record, the FE NICE P. 
Newcoms. ds this article deals principally 
with the efforts of Captain L. D. Baker to 
encourage shipping bananas to United States 
ports, we consider it proper to publish his 
photograph at this time, and a photograph of 
the Eunice P. Newcome, will be inserted in 
a later issue. 


HE forerunners of the Great White 
Fleet were the schooners and the first of the 
schooners was the Telegraph. We have no 
picture of this vessel but know that she was 
a typical little Cape Cod fishing schooner of 
85 tons, staunchly built, for her log, fortu- 
nately preserved, shows that she withstood 
some mighty storms. Nevertheless, she was a 
leaky ship for among her log’s most frequent 
entries are: ‘Taking in much water’; “All 
hands tired out at the pumps”. And even after 
arrival at the wharf, on one occasion comes 
the restless entry, “Pumps being duly served”. 

Our first record of the Telegraph is that 
her owner and Captain, Lorenzo D. Baker, 
sailed from New York Monday, April 20, 
1871, with a party of Prospecting miners and 
their equipment, for Ciudad Bolivar, three 
hundred miles up the Orinoco River. Follow- 
ing is from the log of Sunday, May first: 

“2 PM. Terrific tempest: with heavy 
thunder and lightning and torrents of rain; 
took in Mn sail and jib and lay to: 

6 PM. A strong breeze, from the NE 
which increased to a heavy gale with an out- 
rageous sea, making a clean breach over ves- 
sel fore and aft. Decks completely sub- 
merged. 

8PM. Set reef'd foresail and jib. 

Pumps attended to, making some 
water.” 


Captain Lorenzo D. Baker 


Among the entries of the next day, Mondaw. 
May 2, is the following: 

“8 PM. All hands attended prayers in the 
cabin.” 

Thus, with good seamanship and great 
faith, the party continued prayerfully on its 
way. Returning by way of Jamaica they took 
on a cargo of bamboo and a small quantity of 
yellow bananas and, after a quick voyage of 
eleven days, on June 23, 

“Came to anchor at Jersey City, all well.” 

After several months of fishing and freight- 
ing, Captain Baker set sail from Provinee- 
town on March 1, 1871, in his little schooner, 
which was apparently much the worse for 
wear, for Port Antonio, Jamaica, to bring 
back a full cargo of coconuts and bananas. 
On April 6, the schooner arrived at Port An- 
tonio in such bad condition that several weeks 
Were spent caulking and putting the vessel in 
shape. 

Following are daily entries of the log of 
the voyage: 

“May 8th, 1871. Finished taking in cocoa- 
nuts—whole number on board 35,220. Took 


in 400 bunches bananas. 
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June, 1028 
May 9th, Clear and pleasant. Took in 
some bananas 
May 10th 
some fruit 
May lith At 4AM Pilot came on board 
took vessel around to the East Harbor Took 
in some fruit and at 11 AM got underweigh 


Took in 


Clear and pleasant 


and proceeded to sea at noon” 

After a tempestuous the schooner 
arrived at Boston. Log continues: 

“May 28th At 8 PM passed Boston light 
At 9 PNI came to anchor at Quarantine 

May 29th At 6AM got underweigh and 
came to the City and hauled alongside Long 
Wharf attended and 
sea log” 

The bananas of this voyage were probably 
the first brought in any quantity to this port. 

The skippers of coastwise schooners in those 
days were men of few words and the account 
is brief. There is in it, however, the begin- 
ning of the history of the banana industry. 
As a speculative venture the voyage was suc- 
cessful and inspired in Captain Baker a faith 


voyage 


Pumps duly so ends 
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which through years of varying fortunes never 
wavered. 

With alternating success and failure, Cap- 
tain Baker and a few other skippers whom he 
had interested, owners of schooners like his 
own, continued in the summer months to bring 
bananas from Jamaica to Boston during the 
next two years. 

In the Spring of 1874 we find Captain 
Baker Master of the schooner Ruth N. At- 
wood and two years later, in command of the 
Eunice P. 109 
tons, carrying cargoes of general merchandise 
to Jamaica and on return trips bringing 
bananas to northern ports. These were larger 
and vessels and the account of their 
voyages is another story. 

The little Telegraph lasted long enough to 
have 


Newcomb—both vessels of 


abler 


“Bucked the Eternal Sea, 

Euchred God Almighty’s storm,” 
and, with the courage and seamanship of her 
owner and skipper, to be the first vessel of 
the Banana Fleet. 


A Treatise on the Banana 


(As the Japanese Schoolboy would have 


written it) 


Tue BANANA are a remarkable fruit. 
He are constructed in same architectural style 
as hon. sausage. Difference being, skin of 
sausage are habitually consumed, while it are 
not adviceable to eat rapping of banana. 

Perhaps are also intrissting the following 
differences between the two objacts: 

Banana are held aloft while consuming; 
sausage usually left in reclining position. 

Banana are first green in culler, then grad- 
ual turn yallowish. Sausage start out with 
indefiinit culler (resamble terrier cotta) and 
retain same hue indeffinitely. 

Sausage depend for creation, etc., upon hu- 
man being or stuffing machine, while banana 
are pristine product of hon. mother nature. 

Both article resamble the other in that 
neither have pit or colonel of any kind. 

In case of sausage, both conclusions are at- 
tached to other sausages; hon. banana, on op- 
posite hand, are joined on one end to stam; 
other termination are intirely loose. 

And finally, banana are strictly member of 
vagitable kingdom, while affiliation of sausage 
often are undecided. 

—Courtesy Fruit Dispatcu 
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SALARIED EMPLOYEES WHOSE SERVICE 
DATES FROM 1903 


Group VI 


Name 


J. Pena 
L. Richards 


R. Sierra 


E. Aponte 

A. A. Archer 
J. L. Archer 
R. D. Garcia 
L. J. Lashley 


M. Lesser 

J. G. Prieto 

M. Thomas 

S. Martinez 
W. A. Williams 
B. Connell 

F. Beckford 

H. O. Easton 


G. J. Peirce 

J. Anderson 

L. Powell 

C. E. Moodie 

R. G. R. Van 
Diepen* 

R. Parkinson 


*Out 5 months 


As our long service lists 
names with certain groups ar 


Division 
Banes 
Northern Ry. 


Banes 


Banes 

Jamaica 
Jamaica 
Jamaica 

New Orleans 


Banes 

New Orleans 
Panama 

Banes 

Jamaica 
Northern Ry. 
Panama 
Tropical Radio 


Banana Selling Co. 
Guatemala 

Panama 

Panama 


Banes 
Jamaica 


Present Position 
Train Dispatcher 
Yard Foreman 
I/c Live Stock Breeding 
Herd 

Assistant Roadmaster 

Assistant Accountant 

Fruit Agent 

Fruit Agent 

Chief Clerk, Freight 
Fwdg. 

Inspector of Materials 

Electrician 

Stevedore Foreman 

Overseer 

Overseer 

Switchmen’s Foreman 

Fruit Selector 

Genl. Supt., New Or- 
leans 

Acting Asst. Mer. 

Fruit Inspector 

Farm Foreman 

Nurse and Anesthetist 


Supt. of Agriculture 
Fruit Agent 


are not always complete, mistakes in 
e unavoidable. 


Date 
January, 1903 
January, 1903 
February, 1903 


March, 1903 
March, 1903 
March, 1903 
March, 1903 
March, 1903 


March, 1903 
March, 1903 
March, 1903 
April, 1903 
June, 1903 
August, 1903 
September, 1903 
September, 1903 


September, 1903 
October, 1903 
October, 1903 
November, 1903 


November, 1903 
December, 1903 


listing employees’ 


Do not hesitate to notify us of errors. 


They will be checked immediately and corrections made at an early date. 


Mr. Chafles K. Miller’s name w 
Company whose service d 
correct for Mr. Miller's service anted 
PANY since he was connected with the 


Mr. Albert H. Oxley, Chef on the S.§ 
Group I, featured in January, 1928, Unir 


. 


tion of the Unrrep Frurr Company. 


the Company and before its formation 


Second Cook or as Chief from 1891 on 


Bowden, Ethelred and Barnstable ; als 
on the San Jose, San Mateo, San Bruno, ete. 
served on the Mayari. 


as listed with 
ates from 1901, 


» on the “Admiral” 


Group 1V—Employees of the 
We now find that this statement is not 
ates the formation of the Unirep Frurr Com- 
ropical Trading Transport Company in 1898. 


s. Mayari, should have been included with 
RUITCO, as his service antedates the forma- 
The very interesting record of his service with 
shows that Mr. Oxley has served either as 
such old steamers as the Bluefield, Midlothian, 
steamers and from 1910 


From December, 1925, to date he has 


The Ba-Ta-Clan 


By Capt. Geo. H. Grant 


(Reprinted through the courtesy of Boston 
Sunday Globe) 


The Master of the Great White Fleet liner, 
the “San Blas”, describes graphically the 
fascination of a Mexican Revue as 
presented in Havana 


Sketches drawn by Pepin-Donat, Jr., 


Fruit Dispatch Company, New York 


HE Mexican Ba-Ta-Clan has arrived. 
The strident clamor of the Cuban “danzon” 
played on brass instruments attracts the prole- 
tariat to the door of the Gran Teatro Payret. 
The danzon attracts me also with its blatant 
pagan rhythm, though why it should be played 
in favor of “La Cancion Mexicana” I do 
not know. 

As in a dream there comes back to me a 
memory ; a memory of Luis Guerra, a wander- 
ing minstrel whom I met in Chile many years 
ago. Banished from his native land he fos- 
tered the love of his Mexico by singing her 
beautiful, intriguing melodies. I can hear 
him now, accompanied by a battered Spanish 
guitar. 


Another new 
drink? Noth- 
ing doing! 


Yew 


Pepa penar Tx 
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If I should not find her 

I shall leave here tomorrow 
To seek other loves 

And comfort my sorrow. 


But the heterogeneous crowd is clamoring 
around the flamboyant bill-posters which hold 
forth the promise of an adventure ahead, 
adventure into the entertainment world of a 
strange people. I am loth to leave my pleas- 
ant seat on a bench in the Parke Centrale for 
the fragrant, erotic air of evening has cast 
its spell upon me, while Havana's bewitching 
panorama has a fascination all its own. 

The Chief is beside me. 

He has become sentimental an4 slightly in- 
ebriated by imbibing too much cf the seduc- 
tive local atmosphere. He has gazed too ar- 
dently on the passing sefioritas whose dark 
eyes flash from beneath lashes that never need 
mascara; the eyes flash and are gone like the 
warning beam of a distant lighthouse and 
leave on the deeper blackness the memory of 
curving lips, curving ... You get no further 
for another flash has met your eyes and you 
heed its warning message. 

“Come on, Chief, let’s try the Ba-Ta- 
Clan.” 

“Another new drink,” the Chief replies. 
“Nothing doing; I've had enough.” 

I patiently explain to him that the Ba-Ta- 
Clan is a Mexican Revue. But he is not 
listening for his eves are appraising the lines 
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ot a clipper-built craft that is sailing by, leav- 
ing many a quickened heartbeat in her per- 
fumed wake. 

For a moment not a sail appears on the 
horizon. Together we steer a course across 
the street, where the speeding “fotingos” try 
their darndest to wreck us, and, in a moment, 
we are safe within the Teatro Payret. 

The theatre is a blaze of lights which hang 
from the encircling balconies that rest hori- 
zontally above each other and dazzle like the 
sparkling jewels of a Queen’s tiara. There 
are five balconies. The lower two hold the 
gilt-barred pens of the Cuban aristocracy ; the 
third and fourth are occupied by the “hoi 
polloi” and from the fifth we see protruding 
swarthy faces and conclude that it must be 
“nigger heaven!” 

From our seats in the orchestra stalls we 
gaze on it all. We are not interested in the 
theatre and its gaudy raiment, but turn our 
attention to the human element, which is 
vivacious and surging about us. We are 
dumbfounded by the luxuriousness of the 
gowns and “mantones” worn by the ladies. 

Fie! Captain 

There is a lady gazing down on us through 
her “Did-God-make-you” glasses. I feel like 
giving her a friendly wink, but instead I am 
wilted beneath that supercilious stare and 
grovel in the dust where she obviously thinks 
I belong. I would like to tell her that | 
know a little more of her than she suspects, 
for the orchestra seat has anatomical advan- 
tages not to be despised by the observant 
mariner. 

A “caballero” and his lady love sit down 
beside me. “The lady opens her carmined lips 
in an ingratiating smile. My vanity is re- 
stored. I return to normal and while await- 
ing the curtain’s rise, return the stare of the 
“senorita” in the pen with the arrogance be- 
coming to a ship master! 

Clangity! Clangity! Clang! 

With a dive the Chief is out of his seat. 
I am after him, for, whatever happens, ship- 
mates must hang together. Everybody laughs, 
and we realize that it was not a fire alarm 
but the signal for the curtain to go up. Sub- 
dued, and, for a moment flustered, we sink 
back to our seats. The curtain rises and we 
are fascinated by the strange and unique scenes 
which pass before our eyes. It is crude com- 
pared to our northern revues, but it is all the 
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better for that. We are enamoured of the 
colorful costumes of the chorus who are the 
direct antithesis of a Ziegfeldian one. As they 
prance about in the flat-footed measures of 
the native dances I marvel that such slim 
ankles can support so much avoirdupois. 

“They come from Mexico, all right,” the 
Chief remarks. “They don’t grow like that 
in the States.” 

They come in again, carried on the backs 
of the chorus men, and our sympathy is 
aroused for the male of the species. But they 
seem to enjoy it, so why should we worry. 
Beautiful “mantones” are wrapped with subtle 
charm about their figures, aggrandizing the 
curves of their bodies that sway to the amor- 
ous music, The “mantones” are loosened and 
displayed and a riot of color is before your 
eyes. 

The lady at my right exclaims ecstatically 
at a beauty in yellow and black. She partly 
rises from her seat and only by adroit man- 
agement do I keep her from slipping on to 
my lap. , 

“Pass her over to me,” the Chief whispers. 
But I eve her “caballero” and am counseled 
by the caution of my race. 

Lupe Rivas Cacho is before us now. She 
is the diva of the show and a shapely crea- 
ture. She has the appearance of a sailing- 
ship with its canvas flapping in the wind. She 
is well clothed. It has just dawned upon me 
that all the old-fashioned petticoats our 
mothers used to wear have been sold to the 
Mexicans. Another injustice to that op- 
pressed country! 

The Grande Artiste 

But she is the grande artiste! Again I 
listen, in rapture, to “La Cancion Mexicana”: 
again I think of Luis and his Spanish guitar, 


Fepin danat i~ 


“I didn't get the last word” the Chief whis- 


pered facetiously 
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and the melancholy joy of the Mexican peon 
is brought close to me. But the music has 
changed and I vision the “fiesta” of the iso- 
lated villages where the revolution is un- 
known. 

She is speaking now. I do not understand, 
but the joy to me, is not in understanding 
what she says but in hearing her voice with 
the dramatic cadence of the Latin people. 

“I didn’t get the last word,” the Chief says, 
facetiously, 

Neither did I, for the impression had come 
to me that she was about to choke with the 
volume of sound that was pouring from the 
small mouth. But the audience applauded 
and I had to believe that all was well. 


Here's the Merry-Merry 


The chorus invades the stage again to dance 
the “Jarabe Tapatio". The movements, at 
first, are clumsy, but quickly develop into the 
passionate rhythm of the bygone, pagan race, 
and the music reaches a wild crescendo when 
the men throw their hats upon the stage for 
the ladies to dance upon their brims. 

The final curtain comes too soon and in a 
blare of discordant American jazz. It spoils 
an otherwise perfectly delightful evening as 
it follows us out into the street, where the 
chattering multitudes strengthen the effect. 
We cross over and sit again on a bench in the 
Parke Centrale. But the mood of the early 
evening has gone. There is too much move- 
ment and the high ornate buildings with their 
brilliant illuminations seem to press close 
about me. 

“Come on, Chief, let’s go on board.” He 
agrees. I want to get away from the clamor. 
I want to get into the quiet by-streets to think 
of Mexico as Luis Guerra would have me pic- 
ture it. I can see him again in that wayside 
cantina, in the mountains high above Cruz 
Grande, and | hear him singing to the ac- 
companiment of his battered Spanish guitar: 


How far I have come now 
From my native way, 
Seeking a love I lost 
Just yesterday. 
If I should not find her 
T shall leave here tomorrow 
To seek other loves 
And comfort my sorrow, 
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Conservation 
of 
Natural Resources 


A comprehensive review of the 
subject in which Mr. J. W., 
Moore, Superintendent Electrical 
Department, Puerto Castilla, 
shows that conservation of natural 
resources goes hand in hand with 
that desideratum of all business— 
lower operating costs 


Prix article with such a heading is 


very apt to go unread. It has become a 
stock phrase of political aspirants, and we all 
know how wonderful it can sound when 
uttered by a silver-tongued orator. Un- 
doubtedly it has won many votes, but all too 
often the winning politician has delegated the 
conservation plank of his platform to 
“George”, and, as is usually the case when 
we “let George do it”, it just isn’t done, 
probably because that phantom personality is 
overworked, as we are al] prone to leave tasks 
for him which we are too busy, or we lack 
the inclination, to do ourselves. 

To conserve natural resources is the duty 
and should be the desire of every one. This 
applies not only to those actually engaged in 
converting our resources into other uses, but 
to all mankind, for our natural resources form 
the basis of our existence. In this day of 
synthetic products it would appear that a 
substitute is always available when necessity 
requires it; but no substitute will suffice for 
the one thing upon which the existence of the 
human race is dependent, namely, heat or 
power, for which nature has provided the 
materials for its production in the form of 
water power, coal mines and oil fields. 

With the universal use of the internal 
combustion engine, and with navy and mer- 
chant ships converted to oil, this product has 
year by year increased in importance, until 
at the present time it holds first place among 
the things on which depend the economic 
lives of many nations. At the present time 
there is an overproduction of oil which is 
causing some embarrassment to the industry, 
and which has forced prices to far below 
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normal. We do not object to low prices on 
any commodity which we must purchase, but 
an oversupply with the inevitable reduction 
in price will tend to exhaust reserves more 
rapidly than if the price were to remain at a 
fair level. Fortunately, this condition is tem- 
porary and will be overcome when drilling 
operations are placed under a centralized con- 
trol. 


Tue procurance of oil fields and concessions 
has been the cause of many controversies and 
has furnished diplomatic agents in many capi- 
tals of the world with opportunity to display 
their abilities—or lack of them. In a word, 
oil has become of paramount importance and 
will continue to hold the center of the stage 
in world affairs, until a suitable substitute has 
been found which can be produced on a basis 
comparable with the production of natural 
oil, To date this has not been done. Alcohol 
is an excellent subsitute for gasoline and is 
used to a great extent in Germany, but it has 
not met with much favor in other countries. 
A distillation process for the extraction of 
gasoline and other products from coal has 
been perfected, and, from information given 
the public, has great possibilities. There are 
large areas in many parts of the world which 
have almost unlimited quantities of oil-bear- 
ing shale and a distillation process has been in 
use many years by which the oil is recovered. 
However, none of these products can compete 
with natural oil, until the supply of the latter 
has decreased—and the price increased—to the 
point where these substitute products become 
a necessity. When that time arrives the 
price of all petroleum products will undoubt- 
edly be much higher than at present. Con- 
servation of our natural supply is therefore a 
movement in which everyone should be inter- 
ested and should assist in every way possible. 
Those who have a part in the operation of 
oil-burning and power-consuming equipment 
may assist this movement by obtaining the 
highest possible efficiency from the equipment 
in their charge; they thus reap a two-fold 
benefit—conserving the supply and lowering 
their operating costs. 


T us brings us to our own Company, 
where fuel plays such an important part in the 
operation of steamships, railroads, power 
plants and miscellaneous equipment. 
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Dvrine the past year the Puerto Castilla 
Material and Supply Department issued 273,- 
508 barrels of fuel oil to steamships, locome- 
tives, power plant, pumping plants, etc., the 
value of which amounted to over $350,000.00. 
From this figure, which represents the con- 
sumption of only one Division, may be gained 
an idea of the amount used by the entire 
Company. Were every one to make a deter- 
mined effort to reduce such consumption, say 
ten per cent., thousands of dollars could be 
saved. A ten per cent, reduction may very 
easily be made by close supervision over all 
equipment connected with the production and 
use of power. We all like to do new con- 
struction work and see direct results of our 
labors, but routine operation is apt to become 
irksome and cause carelessness. The success 
of any undertaking requires determination and 
perseverance. Especially is this so in small 
power plant operation. Steam leaks, loss of 
heat by radiation, sooty flues, scale-encrusted 
boilers, low vacuum, dirty burners, excess air. 
smoky stack, oil at improper temperature, low 
temperature feed-water, incorrect amount of 
blow-down, excessive operation of safety 
valves, leaky baffles and settings, improper 
valve setting, fluctuating water level, are all 
items which, if neglected, will cause an in- 
crease in fuel consumption. Close supervision, 
therefore, should extend throughout the plant 
and to the ultimate distribution of power. In 
the application of electric power, care should 
be exercised in the selection and operation of 
motors and the machines they drive. Motors 
should be selected of a size which will permit 
them to be loaded to their highest point of 
efficiency and which will prevent lowering of 
power factor and decrease in generator capac- 
ity. Regrouping of machines, or the installa- 
tion of an individual drive motor, or the sub- 
stitution of motor driven equipment in place 
of an isolated boiler plant will in many cases 
pay for the cost of the change within the 
period of a year. As an example: We are at 
Present converting a steam-driven air com- 
pressor, which now uses a separate boiler, to 
motor drive, The cost for making the change 
will be $1,800.00 and the yearly saving will 
be 1,600 barrels of oil, or approximately 
$2,000.00. 
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Every one familiar with power production 
knows that fuel is the largest single item of 
expense, and for that reason it should be given 
the closest supervision. We have done so in 
our power plant at Castilla and the results 
have been gratifying. During the past year 
we produced 1,747,550 kilowatt hours with a 
fuel consumption of 2.48 pounds per kilowatt 
hour. During this period the total production 
increased twelve per cent., while fuel con- 
sumption decreased thirty-five per cent. per 
kilowatt hour over the previous year.  In- 
stallation of up-to-date equipment, the cooper- 
ation of our operating force in maintaining it 
in efficient condition and their efforts to make 
a record, have been important factors in the 
success attained. 

We determined by experiment the tempera- 
ture at which oil should be maintained to se- 
cure the highest efficiency. Burners are regu- 
larly inspected, cleaned and changed. Correct 
oil pressure is maintained at all times. A 
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smoky stack is not tolerated under any cir- 
cumstances. Soot blowers are operated every 
eight hours and boilers blown down at the 
same time. As the amount of condenser 
vacuum has a most important bearing on fuel 
consumption, if it begins to fall the cause is 
immediately located and removed. 

Our firemen receive a bonus for low fuel 
consumption. There are a number of ways 
in which this system may be applied, but the 
desired result in all cases is the same—creation 
of a spirit of competition. The men are 
allowed to change shifts every ten days, which 
makes an even distribution of the desirable 
and undesirable loads. 

Rules which will cover the operating con- 
ditions of all plants cannot be made, but close 
attention to the items enumerated, all of 
which tend to cause low efficiency, will assist 
in bringing about the result for which we are 
all striving—lower operating costs. 


THE JULY ALLOTMENT OF SHARES UNDER THE 
EMPLOYEES’ STOCK PURCHASE PLAN 


Another allotment of shares of Unirep Frurr Company stock under the 
Employees’ Stock Purchase Plan will be made on July 1, 1928. 

Employees completing three years’ continuous service between April 1 and 
July 1, 1928, will be eligible to subscribe for stock at $115.00 per share. 

Subscribers who have received increases in salary since April 1, 1928, may 
subscribe for additional shares in the July 1, 1928 allotment on the basis of 


such increase. 


Eligible employees applying for shares for the first time, or for additional 


shares in the July allotment, who were entitled to submit such application on 
or before April 1, 1928, should attach to their subscription a signed statement 
giving the reason for not subscribing when first eligible. 

Judging by the somewhat limited number of shares subscribed for under 
the April | allotment, we are inclined to feel that sufficient publicity has not 
been given in some Divisions to these allotment dates, and that it is possible all 
eligible employees may not be fully acquainted with the terms of the Plan and 
the benefits to be derived from becoming a subscriber. 

It is unnecessary to say that it is the desire of the officials of the Company 
that all eligible employees should become stockholders in the Company at 
least to the exent that they feel they consistently can. 

Any employee desiring to subscribe to stock under this allotment can 
obtain full information from his Division Manager or Accountant, who will 
supply the necessary subscription blanks (Form 2671). 

Subscriptions for the July allotment should reach the Treasurer's Office 


not later than July 1. 


Treasurer 


Drainage for Banana Cultivation 
By 


W.. H. 


Davis 


Overseer 


Water plays one of the major roles in the production of bananas. 

Mr. Davis, who started as Timekeeper in Limon and by succes- 

sive promotions has now reached the position of Overseer. has 

gained his knowledge largely on farms where new planting has 

been going on and has had considerable experience in drainage 

work. He is therefore well equipped to tell us how drainage 
ts accomplished in the Costa Rica Division. 


Ix the culture of bananas one of the most 
important features is water. Its control may 
be governed either by irrigation (to supply), 
or by drainage (to remove). It is drainage 
in which we are interested in Costa Rica. 

In considering a tract of land for drainage, 
the engineers first make a thorough survey of 
the area and prepare a contour map in which 
are shown the elevations of bed of streams, 
normal water level, banks, and unusual fea- 
tures of the topography, Borings are taken to 
a depth of four feet at regular intervals to de- 
termine the height of the water table. Water 
below the depth of three and one half feet 
does not affect the vertical root development 
of bananas and subsoil drainage is necessary 
only when the water table is within this dis- 
tance of the surface of the ground. Sufficient 
drains for removal of surface water are neces- 
sary to rapidly carry off this water after 
heavy rains and floods. 

The contour plan indicates the direction of 
the slope of the land. All lateral drains are 
laid out to cross the fall of the land and not 
run with it. A drain running with the fall 
catches only the seepage from a few meters on 
either side while a drain running at right 
angles to, or across, the fall, catches all the 
seepage from above it. Running lateral drains 
with fall of the land is a mistake frequently 
made. Lateral drains should run parallel to 
the contour lines, and main drains normal, or 
at right angles to, the contour lines. 

All the small creeks and natural depressions 
that pass through areas requiring drainage 
should be cleaned to allow free passage of the 
water and should be sunk to a depth sufficient 
to allow of their serving as a drain to the area 


through which they pass. Very often creeks 
are so winding and have so many curves that 
it is more economical to make cut-offs that 
will shorten them and increase their fall. In 
many instances this is necessary to gain the 
current velocity necessary to successfully drain 
the land. 

In draining alluvial plains adjacent te 
rivers, drainage should generally be made inte 
creeks that empty into the rivers below the 
land to be drained. A drain should never 
empty directly into a slow-flowing river which 
overflows its banks, because such a drain will 
only back up and flood the cultivation when 
the river is at a high level, as the rivers so 
frequently are in the tropics. This applies 
to those alluvial plains where the river has 
built up its banks, and land on both sides 
slopes away from the river. When such a 
river stays near the top of its banks for a 
considerable period each year, the land on 
both sides is affected by seepage from it, and 
drains, paralleling the river and emptying into 
the creeks that discharge into the river below 
the cultivation, should be made at regular 
intervals. “These drains will catch the seepage 
and give it a rapid run-off to the creeks which 
have a lower water level than the river. This 
rapid run-off protects the cultivation that 
otherwise would be seriously affected or per- 
haps drowned by the seepage. 

To determine the proper spacing of lateral 
drains the texture of the soil must be given 
consideration. In a light clay the drains must 
be spaced closer than in light clay loam, 
whereas sandy loams permit a wider spacing 
than do light clay loams. Where there is 
sandy subsoil within three feet of the surface 
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the spacing should be greater than where the 
subsoil is clay. In this Division we space 
laterals as close as 25 meters in clay soils 
and in sandy loams 80 to 100 meters. 

The size of a drain depends on the work 
it will have to perform. For an average drain, 
from three to five feet deep, not having a 
large flow of water to carry, a bottom width 
of half a meter is usually sufficient, and a 
side slope, depending on the texture of the 
soil, running from one half to one in light 
sandy loams to a steeper pitch in soils of 
heavier texture. When it becomes necessary 
for a drain to carry more water than was 
originally intended and it is impossible or 
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uneconomical to deepen it, it is comparatively 
easy to increase its capacity by flattening the 
side slope. Beams at least two feet wide should 
be left and inlets made in the excavated earth 
to permit easy access to the drain for surface 
water. Sharp should be 
avoided as they lead to scours and cave-ins, or 
catch sticks and trash and block the drain. 


turns in drains 


After felling takes place in the new cultiva- 
tion, all drains should be carefully inspected 
and all logs and branches that have fallen in 
removed. After the area which they serve is 
in production the drains should be regularly 


inspected and kept clean at all times. 


The 
Passing 


Island 


By 
William W. Ehmer 


Tropical Radio 


EVERAL months ago the last operator 
left the United Fruit Company’s Radio Sta- 
tion at Swan Island, and the famous old “US” 
has since been silent. Swan Island, erected as 
a relay station, had completed its usefulness, 
To many of the older operators in the Com- 
pany’s service the discontinuance of this re- 
nowned post is more than the mere closing of 
a radio station: it is the passing of an old 
friend ; hence I regard this as an obituary no- 
tice. 

The Island, until the erection of high pow- 
ered stations on the mainland, was the center 
of all communications in the American tropics. 


Swan Island, formerly the center of all com- 


munications in the American Tropics, was 


closed several months ago and the famous old 
“US” is now silent, for it is no longer neces- 
sary to use relay stations in effecting radio 
communication between the United States and 
Tropical America 


Traffic from the tropical divisions and the 
Great White Fleet was routed to Swan Island 
for relay to New Orleans 996 miles north. 
At scheduled times throughout the day Swan 
Island called the Fleet, and the vessels an- 
swerered their call letters, with traffic or “nil,” 
very much the same as soldiers answering mus- 
ter. In the blasé opinion of commercial radio 
operators, the systematic operating efficiency of 
the Company's Swan Island-New Orleans cir- 
cuit, often under the worst possible atmos- 
pheric conditions, stood, at the time, as second 
to none. 
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The station consisted of 5 KW and 25 KW 
spark transmitters, power being furnished by 
25 and 50 horsepower oil engines. When in 
full operation, the station's (and the Island’s) 
crew consisted of a Chief Operator, 3 opera- 
tors, 3 engineers, and last, but not least, a 
cook. In addition. two Cayman labor gangs 
alternated six month periods on the Island for 
gathering coconuts, cutting brush, and han- 
dling the barges on ship days. Like the Great 
White Fleet, Swan Island was famous for its 
chow. A new Orleans ship called at the Is- 
land every three weeks. During the writer's 
residence there, this welcome vessel was the 
Parismina. Every third Friday, at daylight, 
Captain Ritchie would make the Island with 
appreciated regularity. Thursday night would 
be more or less of a sleepless night, and long 
before daylight eager lookouts would spot the 
Parismina from the towers. The Island's 
motor-launch Esperanza, towing the barges, 
would be manned and alongside ready to take 
off supplies by the time the Parismina an- 
chored. 

One of the questions often asked ex-Island- 
ers is, “What did you do to pass the time 
while on the Island?” Well, we had our 
work, which naturally occupied a good por- 
tion of the time. We had excellent fishing, 
and wonderful sandy beaches for bathing. We 
were untroubled by the presence of the 
“stronger sex,” and clothing was exactly what 
we chose to wear. The writer even remem- 
bers a period of super-kite flying. However, 
fishing usually took first place in the sports 
line. 

Only one snake was ever found on the Is- 
land, and that probably drifted in on a log 


from the mainland. However, there were 
quite a few lizards, which afforded good target 
practice. 

All fresh water on the Island was rain 
water. The roofs of all buildings were 
drained to storage tanks. All hands were 
trained not to waste fresh water, and with 
frequent showers during the rainy season, this 
lack of a permanent source of water supply oc- 
casioned but little discomfort. 

Hurricanes quite often form in the vicinits 
of Swan Island, and much important weather 
information regarding the movements of these 
disturbances was broadcasted for the benefit 
of shipping. Ship operators have reported 
Swan Island’s signals all over the w orld. Two 
specific incidents: an American-Hawaiian Line 
freighter copied a Swan Island broadcast 
while docked in Portland, Oregon, and a 
British freighter heard Swan Island’s signals 
while off the Cape Verde Islands. Other re- 
ports are too numerous to mention. 

No article on Swan Island would be com- 
plete without mentioning Mr. Fred Dawson. 
the King of Swan Island, whose sign “SD” 
is almost as well known as the call letters 
“US.” Mr. Dawson resided on the Island 
for over four years and now serves the Trop- 
ical Radio at the Miami Station. 

Thus Swan Island, the Old Faithful “US,” 
is now but a memory in so far as our radio ac- 
tivities are concerned. It served its purpose, 
well and faithfully. It must give way, in view 
of the progress radio has made, and the fact 
that it is no longer necessary to use intermedi- 
ary or relay stations in effecting radio com- 
munication between the United States and 
Tropical America. 


Paims border 
the shore on 
Swan Island 


Pilates 


Interdivisional 


‘Transfers 


By E. C. Adams 


Manager, Panama Division 


The occasional transfer of men. material and 
equipment makes for increased efficiency 


te Mr. Chittenden’s letter of Octo- 


ber 27, 1926, on the subject, we have all be- 
come more or less familiar with the advantages 
to be gained by transferring surplus materials 
or by utilizing them before ordering new 
stocks. ‘The Panama Division, one of the old- 
est units of the Company's organization, prob- 
ably has had greater opportunity to absorb 
used materials than has any other division. 
The original farms around the Chiriqui La- 
goon were all connected with their ports by 
light and medium weight rail tram lines. 
When these farms were abandoned a great 
deal of this material was left in place. Those 
“appropriation” days and the “salvage” 
idea had not yet taken hold. In later years, 
particularly in 1919 to 1921, when we were 
planting the Talamanca Valley, we salvaged 
and used over twenty miles of tram lines from 
the Lagoon and Changuinola Districts. Dur- 
ing the past year we have again salvaged these 
lines and have sold over six miles of rail to 
private planters here, shipped two miles to 
Perme and one mile to Cristobal Division for 


were 


sale to planters; we have two miles more of 


rail to ship for this last-named account and 
orders for five miles which we will ship as 
they are taken up. The greater part of this 
material, although more than twenty-five years 
old, is still perfectly serviceable. 

In the October, 1927, issue of Unterurtco, 


we reported a shipment made to Perme. Fur- 

ther developments there, and the new Division 

on the West Coast, have found use for more 

of our surplus materials and we have made a 

number of small shipments on regular steam- 

ers, besides loading the S. S. Mayari for 

Puerto Armuelles and Perme. This ship ar- 

rived at our wharf at Almirante at 10 A. M., 

Sunday, March 4, and left at 9:30 P. M., 

with the following list of materials added to 

her already heavy load: 

1 Pile Driver (constructed in our Ma- 
chine Shop on surplus flat car. A 
large part of the steel used for re- 
inforcing, framing and leads was 
salvaged from the old Bocas Wire- 

less Tower) 
15 Flat Cars (surplus Banana Cars 

overhauled ) 

4 Push Cars (built in shops) 

1 Rail Car (built in shops) 

5 Cases Miscellaneous Supplies— 
Tools, Paints, Roofing, Culverts, 
Rope, Plumbing Supplies, ete. 

17 Drums Cement 

6 Kegs Nails 
Pieces Used Furniture — Beds, 
Chairs, Tables, etc. 
2 Farm Houses (demolished) 
1 Lot of Lumber 
The packing list for the 25 cases of supplies 
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covered so many items from M. & S. stock 
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transferred to the S. S. Glendola at Cristobal - 


that it might have been mistaken for an in- 3 Steel Oil Tanks (1,000 barrels 
ventory. each) with pipes and fittings 
Mr. E. A. Deems, Superintendent of Con- 6 Box Cars (surplus Banana Cars 


struction, went over with ninete 


The Mayari arrived here on her se 
at 6 P. M., March 29, and s 


her holds. 
sisted of: 


25 Banana Cars (surplus cars 


bodies ) 
| Locomotive (surplus and 
hauled) 
3000 Steel Cross-ties 
abandoned areas ) 
3053 Rails 30 ft.- 25% 
14 Camps (knocked dow n) 


2 Overseers’ Houses (knocked down) 


| Office Building (knocked down) 
IS Kegs—Bolts and Clips 


800 Pairs Fish Plates M. & S. stock ) 


“ 


268 Rails for telephone poles (salvaged ) 


375 Cross arms sh 
750 Insulators _ 
10 Miles Telephone Wire sd 
12 Telephones s 


1 Lot of Miscellaneous Equipment 


(salvaged ) 


10 Cases Miscellaneous Hardware (M., 


& S. stock) 

13 Kegs Nails (M. & S. stock ) 

12 Cases Paints and Oils (M. & S 
stock) 

10 Drums Cement 

5 Bundles Roofing 

| Lot Lumber 

60 Sections Concrete Culverts 

2 Water Tanks—5,000 Gals. each 

15 Mules 


25 Steers 


”. 


Mr. W. H. Critch of the Electrical De- 
partment, with two helpers, went to Perme 
to construct the telephone line. 

The Mayari also carried to Cristobal two- 
50 Class Porter Locomotives for Guatemala 
Division. 

As our next shipment for Puerto Armuelles 
was not so large, the following items were 
loaded on the S. S. Suriname. April 11, to be 


en carpenters 
to construct the buildings. We understand 


he has been kept very busy, to put it mildly. 


cond trip 
ailed for Perme 
via Cristobal on the 3ist with 936 tons in 
Principal items in the cargo con- 


over- 
hauled and fitted with special frame 


over- 


(salvaged from 


overhauled; superstructure cut and 
matched and shipped knocked down 
for erection at destination) 
2 Beam Scales 
5 Kegs Nails 
200 Rolls Barbed Wire 

Add to all of the above 25 mules sent over 
the Chiriqui trail on January 20, and 25 
mules and one horse sent over the same trail 
on April fe rn 

The book value of all surplus and salvaged 
materials included in the above shipments was 
only 31 per cent. of the original investment. 
We know that every item shipped will be 
serviceable and will represent a big saving to 
the divisions receiving them. 

We have more rails and telephone material 
to ship to Perme as well as two Diesel electric 
units and several miles of track material for 
other developments during the year. 


W: have listed materials, equipment and 
mules. And now we come to the most im- 
portant of all—the transfer of men, as_ be- 
fore use can be made of construction mate- 
rials, etc., men to use them must be found. 
In each instance we have the assurance that 
the arrival of these shipments at other ports 
will remind ex-Panama Division men of the 
days they spent here. When the “52” and “54” 
start hauling Guatemala “Nines”, their 
whistles should sound familiar to Messrs. 
Bennett, Weaver, McDonald, Gilman, Par- 
rish, Settoon, Dougherty and Hinzie, all of 
whom were listed on the Panama _ Division 
roster. 

Those employees of the Cristobal Division 
and the San Blas Panama Banana Company 
who will come in contact with equipment, 
mules, or beef, and whose names appear on 
our records, are Messrs, Hamilton, Graves, 
Wilson, Quiros, Wood, Fitchett, Blaich and 
Smith, and some of our old foremen and 
laborers. 

Messrs. Peck, Evans, Wood and Vestri at 
Tonosi escaped this time, but there is enough 
Panama Division equipment there already to 
keep them from forgetting their home division. 

So many of the pioneers in the Chiriqui 
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Land Company's new Division are former 
Panama Division men that we feel we are 
closer to them than the trail mileage indi- 
cates. Messrs. Blair, McFarland, Slater, 
Baron, English, Clark; Haley, Bragg, Selby, 
Wrestler, Cover, Stephenson, Kilgour, Lorio, 
Genuit and Dr. Peon (the latter will go there 
after spending his vacation in Mexico) are all 
Panama Division men who have been selected 
to help in the important new work on the 
West Coast. Each will find something in our 
shipments of interest to him. To the list 
should also be added the names of Mr. W. E. 
McLaren, Superintendent of Electrical De- 
partment, and Mr. L. H. Crossman, Bridge 
Construction Foreman, who will shortly be 
transferred to the Chiriqui Land Company. 

In listing those who have come to the four 
divisions mentioned, we are not forgetting 
those who have left for other divisions. We 


As all of our oldtimers are superstitious 
it naturally followed that when we turned to 
Page 13 of the Album we found it blank. 
Overseer Jensen, who is more modest than 
superstitious, kindly consented to fill the space 
with Wild Gold provided we confined our 
flattery to horses, which we agreed to do. 
Wild Gold, a bay stallion, was born at 
Farm Six, Changuinola District, Panama Di- 
vision in July, 1925. His mother and 
father, Wildflower and Red Gold, though 
equally as beautiful as he is, follow the exam- 
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can point with pardonable pride to the fact 
that each Tropical Division and several Do- 
mestic Divisions have men who started their 
careers or spent some time in the old Panama 
Division. Most of them were promoted at 
time of transfer or have since received pro- 
motion. 

All of which proves that “Interdivisional 
Transfers” do work; that they are well worth 
all the effort entailed, and that there is a place 
in the Company's organization for every ca- 
pable employee and for all surplus and some 
so-called obsolete materials. We do not feel 
that we have done more than any other divi- 
sion would have, had it been in the unenviable 
position of having reached the limit of de- 
velopment. 

We are not through with transfers of men 
or materials, nor have we lost hope for the 
Old Panama Division. 


Almirante 's 


Album 
Page XIII 


Overseer Jensen, not 
being superstitious, 
though modest, has 
permitted “Wild Gold” 
to occupy Page XIII of 
the Album 


ple of their grooms, and stay in hiding when 
the photographer appears. 


Unlike other pictures in our Album, this 
photo does not do the subject justice. He 
has all the good points that a real horse should 
have, both physical and mental. 


This splendid animal is not for sale, but 
is shown to readers of Untrrurreo to illus- 
trate the results of kind and careful handling 
of dumb animals which our Company em- 
phatically insists upon. 
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Almirante News Items 


Tue S. S. Suriname brought us the mail 
and took away a cargo of “those present”: 
Dr. Peon, the Sefiors M. E. Smith, Tech- 
nician, J. E. Osborne of our Accounting De- 
partment and W. H. Hall, our expert motor 
mechanic. The doctor stood on the deck and 
waved adios (not too sad, mind you, for after 
all, Mary had left a couple of weeks before). 
“Ozzy” had a look on his face that told us 
he was already thinking of N’Orleans, and 
“Smithy” was at the doctor's right, even unto 
the last. He didn’t look any too cheerful. 
The climate here is delightful, 

And that brings us to Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Sawyer who “went north” on the same ship; 
just for a vacation, though, which helps a lot 
for “Simmie” and “Arleigh” rather belong to 
Almirante. Although we wish them a perfect 
trip we'll all be glad to hear the date of their 
expected return. 


Just as we were forwarding these notes 
for press, those genial personages, the Honor- 
able Sefiores Ernesto Escalante, C., and Diego 
Pardo descended the gangway returning from 
Panama City where they had gone to attend 
the Special Mecting of the National Assembly. 


A submarine (the 0-8) wandered into 
Almirante the other day and the curious ones 
(male and female both) insisted on exploring 
the inside, outside and most of the machinery. 
The periscope seemed to be the main point of 
interest and a line had to be formed and in- 
structions to keep moving issued. Mr. Van 
Peski, with his usual and unusual pep, was 
the first of the Almirante-ites to head the ex- 
pedition and showed such interest in the mech- 
anism that we were of the opinion that the 
submarine squad will be the recipient of an- 
other applicant and the Division will be minus 
“Van". Lieutenant Robinson, in command 
of the “Sub”, and his men very kindly and 
painstakingly explained the operation of its 
mechanism, 


Mr. John Murphy has gone forth to 
Guabito, high, high, up in the hills, having 
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been transferred from the Accounting to the 
Agricultural Department. Just before he 
packed his valise we went over to Mr. and 
Mrs. Paterson’s and bade J. M. hasta luego 
in the form of a bridge party. “Mamie” has 
gone with him, making us twice the loser. 
We hope Almirante is close enough to Gua- 
bito to make a trip back to see us “‘not too 
seldom”, 


Entertainment—Sports 


A Norn ER bridge tournament takes its 
place on the annals of the Division and seems 
to gather momentum as it progresses. Interest 
waxes so keen and rivalry abounds in such 
measure that experts are springing up right 
and left from sheer self defence. Which 
brings on the age-old familiar remarks of 
“What = luck!"—“Say, who dealt this?” 
“Pass!” and the pathetic plaint of Mal Gra- 
ham who groans as each card is led, “Will I 
ever get a bid?” 


W E must have all been pining to trip the 


light fantastic for, as soon as the suggestion 
was made, 98 per cent of the Almirante-ites 
offered their time, service and energy. (The 
other 2 per cent were on the golf course). 
So the first “strictly informal” dance of the 
season was held in the Pastime Club, Almi- 
rante, on Saturday evening, April 21. No in- 
vitations were sent, engraved or otherwise. 
but the response to the notice posted was a 
delight to the suggestors, 

Mr. Charles Kirsch was Director-in-Chief 
of the orchestra and each offering was ren- 
dered with particular care and much en- 
thusiasm. The “men present” were decidedly 
in demand and very popular. Believe it or 
not, but Mr. Paterson was heard to voice a 
fear that he'd be trampled upon in the rush 
to reach him during that delightful “Ladies’ 
Choice.” Just to prove how the girls felt in 
the matter, the general stampede in his direc- 
tion when the music began was enough to 
satisfy the heart of any movie star. 

Mr. Malcolm Graham, after much persua- 
sion, a few threats and various cheers, gave us 
an exhibition of that particular form of danc- 
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ing of which he is such a master and which 
has earned for him the title of ‘The Charles- 
ton King”. 

Mrs. Bill Farrar was presented with the 
prize as winner of the elimination dance. She 
and Dr, Neumann finished off the endurance 
contest with an exhibition amid much ap- 
plause and dubious glances from the Major. 
But then, the Major always did have an 
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avowed distaste for dancing in general. 


Meet THE GOLFER! Mr. Jimmie 
Morris, not content with galloping off with 
the prize last month, kept right on and won 
this month’s, too, He now claims the title 
and all aspirants and contenders view with 
mingled pride and awe the golf clubs and 
bag which were Jimmie’s trophies. 


Tela 


First Race Meet of the Tela Racing Association 


T ue Tela Racing Association held its 
first meeting at the Aviation Field Race 
Track on Sunday, April 18, 1928. The en- 
tire Division turned out in force, along with 
a fair number of visitors from La Lima, San 
Pedro Sula, Puerto Castilla, and other parts 
of Honduras. The weather was delightful 
and the grandstand was filled to capacity. 
The special train from the west arrived in 
Tela at 11:30 A, M. From noon onward 
the gate stewards were kept busy handling the 
largest crowd that had ever attended a race 
meet in Honduras. By 1:30 P. M., when 
the first race started, there were close to 
2,000 people on the course. Throughout the 
afternoon Mr. Schumaker and his assistants 
were busy taking bets on the pari-mutuels. 
Mention should be made of the manner in 
which the Messrs. Balderach served the crowd 
with refreshments. The brass band from Old 


An eager crowd 
filled the grand- 


stand to capacity 


Tela rendered excellent music for the occasion. 
The visiting horses, although they had not 
had an equal chance to become accustomed to 
the track, carried away one first prize and 
two second prizes. 

In charge of the proceedings were: Offi- 
cials—Mr. E. A, Ames, President; Dr. R. B. 
Nutter, Vice President; Mr. H. Schumaker, 
Treasurer; Mr. P. M. Goodbody, Secretary. 
Superintendents of Races—Mr. E. M. Cobb. 
Presiding Steward; Mr. O. J. Schofield, Pad- 
dock Steward; Mr. C. C. Watson, Track 
Steward; Mr. P. O'Grady, Starter; Mr. R. 
K. Thomas, Presiding Judge; Lic. L. Blanco, 
Associate Judge; Mr. E. F. Speh, Associate 
Judge; Mr. L. A. MacLeod, Patrol Judge: 
Mr. H. F. Sharp, Patrol Judge; Dr. A. 
Maure, Physician;. Dr. McIntosh, Veterin- 
arian; Mr. Paul Otter, Timer. 

The officials are to be congratulated on 
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the splendid manner in which everything was 
handled, and they may feel assured of the 
cooperation of everyone in the Tela Division 


on all future race meets. 


Humphey'’s “Little Stick,” Varela up, 
the second race 


won 


Results of Race Meet 


First Race. Metiow Ripe STAKES: For 
Company owned horses ridden by members of 
the Racing Association; 5 furlongs, No Han- 
dicapping, 6 runners; Winner $60.00, Place 
$10.00, Show—Entrance Fee. 

Ist Hogaboom's “No Importe”, Double- 
dav. 

2nd—Ames’ “Farmer John”, Hutchings 

3rd—Cobb's “White Falcon”, Anderson. 

Time: 1 minute, 24 seconds. 

Second Race. Tera Stakes: For horses 
that had never won a race on any Tela or 

Progreso Track: 3 furlongs, No Handicap- 
ping, 12 runners; Winner $50.00, Place 
$10.00, Show—Entrance Fee. 

lst—Humphrey’s “Little Stick”, Varela 

2nd—Keller’s “Dan Red”, Brown 
3rd—Daly’s “Fearless Boy”, Owner 

Time: 45 seconds. 

Third Race. Honpuran SWEEPSTAKES: 
For any horse bred in Honduras; 5 furlongs, 
No Handicapping, 10 runners; Winner 
$75.00, Place $15.00, Show—Entrance Fee. 

Ist—Cattone's “Man-O-War”, Norris 

2nd—Sambula’s “Ben Bottle”, Castillo 

3rd—Hutchings’ “Cosechero”, Owner 

Time: 1 minute, 17 seconds. 

Fourth Race. Mute Race: For Company 
owned mules ridden by members of the Asso- 
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Entrance Fee. 
Ist—Marchetti’s “Congo”, Conner 
2nd—Morales’ ‘““Teda Bara”, Owner 
3rd—Cuenca’s 
Owner 
Time: 5734 seconds. 


Fifth Race. Patm Grove Hanpicar: 


For horses approved by a Committee ap 
pointed by the Palm Grove Club; 5 furlongs 
6 runners; Winner $50.00, Place $10.00 
Show—Entrance Fee. 

Ist—Edward’s “Fisherman”, Norris 

2nd—Sambula’s “Ben Bottle”, Castillo 

3rd—Taylor’s “Ben”, R. Bordon 

Time: | minute, 21 seconds. 

Sixth Race. INTERNATIONAL HaNpIcAr: 
For horses any size, age, or pedigree; 5 fur- 
longs, Foreign Bred Horses to carry 10 pounds 
extra weight, 3 runners; Winner $75.00 
Place $15.00, Show—Entrance Fee. 

Ist—Daly’s ‘Lady More”, F. Daly 

2nd—Humphrey’s “Guncoat”, Baxter 

3rd—Belmar’s “Kaiser”, Rivera 

Time: 1 minute, 10 seconds. 


Arrivals 


Tu ES. S. Zacapa arrived on April 9 with 
the following passengers for Tela: Miss Mil- 
dred Fahnley, Miss Mona Grady, Dr. W. E. 
Muldoon, and Mrs, J. P. Faulkner and son. 


Mr. Allison V. Armour’s yacht, the Ura- 
wana, made her second trip to Tela on March 
15 with another collection of tropical plants 
from the Harvard Botanical Gardens at Sole- 
dad, Cuba, for the Lancetilla Experiment Sta- 
tion, In addition to Mr. Armour, the fol- 
lowing were on board: Mr. Armour’s sister 
and her husband (Mr. and Mrs. Francis 


Whitehouse), Dr. Thomas Barbour, and Mr. 
Jordan Mott. 


Mr. J. L. Peters and Mr. Edward Bangs, 
ornithologists, who arrived in Tela on Jan- 
uary 13, returned to Boston on the San Blas, 
April 2, with the largest and most interest- 
ing ornithological collection that has ever 
been taken from Honduras. 


ciation ; 3 furlongs, No Handicapping, 14 rurr- 
ners; Winner $50.00, Place $10.00, Show— 


“Espirito de Guaymas”’. 


- 


Costa Rica 


All Hail to the Toreador ! 
By Rafael C. Calvo 


Timekeeper, Turrialba District 


“El Toro” Flees the Arena and Routs the Spectators 


Last Sunday I made my début as a bull- 
fighter. We had a veritable riot of fun at 
the Pacheco Farm, Florencia. ‘Thank heavens, 
we only faced young bulls and not animals 
more mature though of a gentler species. Even 
at that an aggrieved bull seen at close quar- 
ters looks twice as big and three times as 
ugly as he does from a distance. Enrique 
Pacheco, Hallie Guardia and yours truly 
“subed” in one act to the delight of the spec- 
tators. 

No doubt you are acquainted with the 
hitching posts that are placed in most corrales. 
I assure you that when you dodge behind one 
of these and find the bull on the other side 
you get an impression that a mere toothpick 
stands between you and a swift toss into the 
air. Luck would have it that Hallie and I 
should be caught between two posts and most 
brilliantly we both chose the same one for 
protection. It was my lot to have the most 
exposed position and I was twice attacked 
from the rear before the attention of el toro 
was distracted. Another time I was caught 
alone and this bull, unfairly departing from 
the etiquette of the game, proceeded to rush 
in circles with the pole as his center and my- 
self his objective. I felt slightly annoyed, 
especially as I could quite plainly hear the 
most bloodthirsty cries being emitted by the 
spectators. Eventually, the bull got dizzy or 
something; anyway, he stopped. Being very 
careful to keep the post between his too near 
and too ugly head, I proceeded to dance jigs, 
wave my hat in his eyes and express a general 
contempt I was far from feeling in my heart. 
Enrique Pacheco, hoping to “pep” the bull up, 
threw a red blanket at his head. While Mr. 
Bull was goring this object I made a record 
dash to the side lines and sat on the fence 
amid the cheers of the audience. 


The funniest part of the whole perform- 
ance was when a “beaut” of a grey, pure 
Mysora bull—no small pumpkins at that— 
was turned into the corral. When we recog- 
nized his temper we made a bee line for the 
fence and safety. He reared and snorted and 
straight off made a charge at the barbed wire 
but stopped short. I wish you could have 
seen the panic that gripped the brave spec- 
tators of just a few moments previous. How- 
ever, they soon calmed down and the men 
courageously dared us to re-enter the corral. 
But this particular bull was getting no com- 
petition; even the peons refrained from in- 
truding on his domain. All of a sudden he 
made a dash for the fence, fortunately at an 
end far from the spectators. He crashed 
through as though the poles and wire were 
made of paper, and, boy, I wish you could 
have been there to see that audience rise up 
as one man and make a mad dash up the hill- 
side. 

The bull made for the woods and was 
caught later. But we certainly had the laugh 
on the gay Lotharios who had been jeering at 
us from their safe point of vantage outside of 
the ring. Every one of them was scared stiff, 
and though they later claimed they had been 
as cool as cucumbers their hasty and disor- 
derly retreat belied their assertions. 

After the battle, we adjourned to the house 
for dinner and dancing and later this par- 
ticular toreador returned to Turrialba on 
horseback. 


With reference to the mysterious man who 
goes about throwing coins at dogs in Ber- 
mondsey, we understand that quite a number 
of Scotsmen in London are learning to bark. 

—Punch 
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left to right: Chief Engineer G. 


From 
tour months: 
Robert Ernest. age five months; 
Fletcher, Jr., age eight months: 

Young Dick Fuller has twin sisters to wat 


Assistant Cl 


Transitman 


has three older 


Assistant to Manager (Chief Engineer in 


brothers to fight with. but 


Some of the Big Things 
accomplished by our En- 
gineering Department in 


1927 


ALL, BOYS 


and son, Glade Richard. ace 
1927) D. J. Cloward and son 
Prince and son, Warren 


G. Fulle: 


lief Engineer W. F, 
Jens Stubbe and son, Erik, age seven months 
ch and guide his future steps and Bob Cloward 
Warren Junior and Erik are without such 


handicaps and rule their respective homes without competition. 


_—_—_——— 


Costa Rica Division News 


Mer and Mrs. Oberle from Colombia are 
in Costa Rica for a tew weeks visiting friends 
and relatives. 


their time in Cartago’s balmy clime. 


They expect to spend most of 


Mr. J. B. Keough sailed on the Calamares 
on April first for a short business trip to Tela. 


Hollywood called, or perhaps the tropics 
At any rate, Mr. B. Stewart 
sailed on the San Jose on Monday, April 9, 
tor San Francisco and points Californian. ‘This 
business of saying 


lost its lure. 


good-bye to one’s friends 
is devastating. The Accounting Department 


suffered collapse that afternoon. 


“Charlie” Gerchow sailed on the Limon. 
April 16, bound for California to test that 
State’s reputation as a health resort. We 
expect to see him come home fat and rosy. 


Sailing for the States on the Toloa, April 
21, were Mr. Minnich and Mr. and Mrs. 
Soothill, 


Celina Farm will be without its mighty 
Overseer for a couple of months for “Dave”, 
known officially as Mr. W. H. Davis, has 


gone to the States tor a well-earned Vacation. 
. 


All the boys came to town to see that he sailed 
safely and soundly, if not sanely. 


“Peter Barnstorft”, known officially as Mr 
Layton, sailed with Mrs. Layton on the 
Ariguani on Friday, April 13 (all super- 
stitious folk take notice) for a three months 
vacation in England and other points of in- 
terest. Before their departure the ladies of 
Siquirres gave a farewell tea for Mrs. Layton. 


Sow Ly. but surely, the various depart- 
ments are increasing their numbers. Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Koch and child arrived on the 
Calamares, April 26. Mr, Koch is to be 
Limon’s new pilot, 


The Agricultural Department possesses an- 
other “homing pigeon.” Mr. Theodore Kirk, 
son of a former roadmaster of the Northern 
Railway Company, is now located at Zent as 
Timekeeper, 


The Engineering Department at Siquirres 
has acquired three additions. Mr. Willis 
Dresser from the General Office arrived on 
the S. S. Ulua—complete with green tie and 
all—on March 17; Mr. Lawrence Guthrie 
came in on the T'oloa on April 19 and Mr. 
Fred Crowl on the Pastores on April 26. 
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Mr. McKinnon came down on the §. S. 
Pastores on April 26 to punch an adding ma- 
chine in the Accounting Department. 


Mr. and Mrs. Whymper arrived on the 
Calamares, March 31, to spend a few months 
in Limon. Mr. Whymper is a cacao expert 
and has been very busy since his arrival dis- 
cussing beans and more beans (not Boston) 
with the Agricultural Department. 


A new man for the Manager’s office, Mr. 
Myron Hoyt, arrived on the Esparta on 
March 25, via Cristobal. He began life down 
here as a cable clerk but as soon as the Engi- 
neering Department discovered he could run 
a “gun” they grabbed him. Bright boy, 
Myron. Keep it up. Pretty soon, in another 
ten years, maybe, you'll be Manager. Quien 
sabe? 


The Northern Railway has acquired a new 
conductor, Mr. Robert Maclendon from New 
Orleans who arrived on the Saramacca, April 
13. 


Mrs. Ralph Keating, wife of the Manager 
of Northern Domestic Divisions, was a pas- 
senger on the Toloa which stopped here on 
April 19, 


Mrs. Rose Clark from Tela, Honduras, 
passed through Limon on the Suriname on 
April 27 on her way to Almirante to join 
friend husband, Harry Clark, who had been 
transferred to that Division. Tela transfers 
were mighty glad to see Rose again and 
Limonites enjoyed her short visit. 


Everybody's doing it now! What?  Hav- 
ing appendectomies! The high and the low— 
farm men, town folk, male and female—ap- 
pendicitis seems to smite them all. But after- 
wards they get so fat and rosy; it seems to 
agree with them. Better get in line for the 
operating table. 


And everybody loafed but father, father 
in this case being the Accounting Department. 
Good Friday dawned fair and clear. The 
town was still as a mouse; the railroad yards 
mute; the Commissary tight shut. But the 
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Accounting Department buzzed like a bee- 
hive. Click, click, went the busy typewriters. 
Thump, thump, swirl went the adding ma- 
chines. For reports must go even if there 
ain’t no justice. 


Baseball 


Tue baseball bug has bitten the Farmers 
and, as a result, they all foregather in Siquir- 
res where, under the able tutelage of Mr. 
Prince, they can pursue that bug, learn its 
vagaries and take unto themselves eternal 
glory and honor. Limonites, look to your 
laurels, for these Farmers have a way with 
them, and they have also the will to win. 

Every Sunday sees the skill of the Engi- 
neers pitted against the might of the Farmers. 
Prince and Wright are the opposing pitchers 
and alternating umpires, and Swep Davis and 
Wyman the catchers. The Engineers are 
further represented by Messrs. Fuller (and 
his ventilated sombrero), Stubbe, Wood and 
Hoyt, and “Pinkie” Wilson, who has a pas- 
sion for catching balls with his teeth. 

Mr. Tenny rounds up the Farmers in great 
numbers and himself goes forth to do or to 
die. All the boys from the Monte Verde 
branch line turn up—Wright, Davis, Stevens, 
Forbes and Young. From Siquirres come 
Wyman and Lockwood ; from far away Good 
Hope North comes Starky; and from Carmen 
that red-headed Irishman, Honiball, all de- 
termined to “play ball” for the fame of Costa 
Rica. 

There is good material among these out- 
of-town men, and, while it is a bit early to 
make predictions, we wouldn't be surprised if, 
with a little more practice, they'd put the 
Limonites quite in the shade. 


Tie arrival of the “Pinkie” Wilsons, the 
weekly baseball game between the Farmers 
and the Engineers, and a general restive urge 
to “paint the town red” prompted the Siquir- 
res Colony to throw a week-end party on 
April 21. They did! And how! It was the 
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biggest they have ever pulled. 
the engineers’ office was 
with dancers! 

The dance was scheduled as a Leap Year 
party, and knowing there would be a great 
shortage of ladies the two Davises, Celina and 
Swep, and young Wyman ver accommodat- 
ingly attired themselves as females. They 
made a great hit with the ladies. Not to be 
outdone, Winsome Scoltock and Lizli Lock- 
wood galloped over to the boys’ house, rum- 
maged around and found trousers, shirts, 
sombreros and a machete or two, and returned 
looking very desperate. Then the lights went 
out and like unto Moses all were left 


The floor of 
actually crowded 


in the 


cel eet 3... 
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dark; but a little detail like that worried no 
one. Candles and flashlights were produced 
and the dancing continued until the earls 
hours. 

Later everyone rolled out for the baseball 
game with the players attired in the sketchiest 
and “comfortablest” of wearing apparel. 

Then the boys went swimmin’ up the creek 
where there's no fear of wimmin. The last get- 
together was the tea at the engineers’ office 
where the sandwiches and 


most delectable 


cakes were served. Then the local train came 
down the track and. lordy, how she blew. and. 


lordy, how we flew! 


Colombia 


H ISTORY was made in the Colombia Di- 
vision during the month of March, when the 
record shipment of 1,668,791 stems of ba- 
nanas took place during the five-week March 
period. 

It is worthy of mention that the Chagres, 
on her maiden voyage, was one of the vessels 
participating in this record-breaking feat. The 
original Chagres, it will be recollected, was 
lost during the War, a fact duly commemo- 
rated on the Great White Fleet Roll of 
Honor. 


It is with deep regret that we chronicle the 
departure of Mr. A. A. Pollan who, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Pollan, Miss Elizabeth Pol- 
lan, and the boys, left on Tuesday, April 25, 
for Boston. On the previous evening the 
Club was the scene of a splendid dance, which 
was attended by a large gathering, and which 
continued until the early hours of the morn- 
ing. 

The indefatigable efforts of the ladies in 
Preparing refreshments contributed materially 
to a most enjoyable and successful evening, 
and our thanks are due them. 

We should like to take this opportunity of 
extending to Mr. and Mrs. Pollan our very 
best wishes for the future—a sentiment ex- 
pressed by the entire Colombia Division, 


Mr. W. H. K. Red, former chief wireless 
Operator at Bluefields, Nicaragua, has been 


transferred to this Division and is now a mem- 
ber of our wharf personnel. More recently 
Mr. Red’s family joined him from New 
Orleans. 


Mr. K. S. Enochs has arrived from Tela 
to enter our executive department. Mr. 
Enochs’ mother came with him. 


Mr. T. P. Simmons is our new Assistant 
Divisional Engineer at Sevilla. He comes to 
us from Castilla to fill the vacancy created 
by the promotion some time ago of Mr. C. NI. 
Newcombe to Divisional Engineer. 


Mr. George A. Moore, formerly of Pan- 
ama, is among the latest arrivals for the Ac- 
counting Department. Other welcome addi- 


tions are Messrs. C. I. King and H. H. 
Keniston. 


Mrs. E. L. Rooks, Jr., and her child have 
now joined Mr. Rooks at Aracataca. We 
bid them welcome, 


The Construction Department personne! 
has been augmented by the following arrivals: 
Mr. H. E. Owen, mechanical engineer; Mr. 
L. E. Schott, inspector of furnishings; Mr. 
J. F. Scott, clerk, and, attached to the Engi- 
neering Staff, Mr. G. Guild, foreman car- 
penter at Sevilla, and Messrs. W. Bauer and 
D. Bean, drag-line operators. 
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The latest arrival at the Hospital is Miss 
G. E. Dunning, who has joined the nursing 


staff. 


To all the foregoing we extend a hearty 
welcome to this Division and express the hope 
that they will all find their surroundings 
pleasant and congenial, 


Fisnine in Gaira Bay during February 
last Mr. L. B. Mullins, Merchandise Depart- 
ment, made a remarkably good catch. Trolling 
with rod and line and using a No. 7 “Sam” 
spoon, he hooked and landed several good 
fish including a fine red snapper, the weight 
of which was estimated to be about 80 pounds. 

Unfortunately, upon returning, Mr. C. 
Unterburg, who accompanied the angler, was 
so busily engaged in cutting up the fish that 
he forgot to weigh the snapper. Although 
this is an angler’s story, judging by the size 
of the snapper as shown in a photograph sent 
us, Mr. Mullins’ estimate would appear to 
be quite conservative. 

(Editor's note: We have had two prints of 
this picture sent us—one from our reporter 
at Santa Marta and the other from Mr. 
Henry O. Easton, General Superintendent, 
Radio Department, New Orleans. Unfor- 
tunately while the fish as displayed hanging 
from the top of the hood of Mr. Mullins’ 
“flivver” were all whoppers and we will vouch 
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for it that the snapper must easily have 
weighed the 80 pounds claimed, Mr. Mul- 
lins’ face was so in shadow that we found 
it impossible to reproduce the snapshot and 
we couldn't show the catch without the fisher- 
man. By the way, this ardent and successful 
disciple of Izaak Walton, who recently cele- 
brated his sixty-first birthday, has been in the 
employ of the Company for over 20 years). 


On March 9, the United Football Club 
arranged a meeting with a team from the 
S. S. Motagua. Although the visitors tried 
hard during the first half, the game proved 
to be rather one-sided. 

Goals were scored in quick succession by 
United after the teams crossed over, the 
players responsible for the scoring being 
Gregory (4) and Jones (3). Result: United 
Football Club—7; S. S. Motagua—0. 

A team from the Changuinola provided a 
much keener game on March 22, when United 
was beaten. Both sides played well and the 
game proved very fast. At the, interval 
Changuinola was leading by a goal to noth- 
ing. In spite of determined efforts on the 
part of the United team they were unable to 
score, and the boat team retained their narrow 
lead until the end of the game. 

Result: United Football Club—0; S. S. 


Changuinola—\|. 


Preston 


Duerine the past month we were visited 
by Mr. G. C. Petree, the inventor of the 
Petree Process of defecating cane juices, by 
which process both Central Boston and Cen- 
tral Preston operate. Mr. Petree seemed 
very well pleased with the manner in which 
his process was working, but was able to offer 
a few suggestions that might make it work 
still better. Mrs. Petree accompanied him, 
and while Mr. Petree showed the men how 
to grind cane and make sugar, she showed the 
ladies how golf is played in South Africa. It 
was with real regret that we saw them leave, 


and we all hope that they will return soon— 
and often. 


Mr. Paul E. Dearmin, the popular Chief 
Clerk of the Mill Engineering Department, 
has departed from our midst for his native 
Texas. Rumor has it that he is planning to 
be married very soon after his arrival there. 
(The young lady visited her brother, Mr. 
H. A. Rogers, Assistant Superintendent of 
Railways of this Division, during the fall and 
winter). Their many friends throughout the 
Division extend best wishes. 
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Mr. J. M. McKenzie has been transferred 
to the Banes Division as Superintendent of 
Manufacture. Our best wishes for every suc- 
cess in his new position go with him. 


We were pleased to receive a visit on April 
21 from our old friend, John Kelly, Division 
Accountant at Havana. Mr. Kelly, we be- 
lieve, intended to pay us but a flying visit, 
because of pressing business in Havana, bur 
after a day or so in Preston he put one over 
on us by going to the hospital, where he stayed 
for several days to recuperate from a slight 
illness contracted on the way across the island, 


Among visitors to Preston last month was 
Mr. John Lowe, Superintendent of the Re- 
vere Sugar Refinery. Mr, Lowe spent a day 
in the Preston cane fields. and returned with 
the impression that he had seen most of the 
sugar cane in Oriente Province. He took 
several shots at par on Preston's tricky golf 
course, but old man “par” remained more or 
less invulnerable to his various assaults, 


The Roofing Engineer's 
Lament 


Beaurtirut. beautiful tropical rain, 

Wonderful stuff for the young growing cane; 

Hence, you might ask why it gives me a pain— 
To answer you briefly, it leaks. 


Calls about roofs are an hourly refrain, 
Telephone rings with clamor insane. 
Feminine voice full of lofty disdain, 

And these are the words she speaks: 


“Hello!, Is this the Roof Department? 
I mean the leaky Roof Department. Because 
you know we are about soaked from this aw- 
ful roof. It’s just about ruined a brand-new 
Persian rug—Yes, Persian—it cost $20.00. 
What? This is Mrs. Whozis speaking. 
House No. 6-7/8 Avenue Q. Yes, it leaks 
awful. Poor Junior, almost drowned. There 
was three feet of water in his crib and the 
poor little dear can’t swim yet. You prom- 
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ised to fix it before but now it’s worse. Mr. 
Whozis is awfully vexed. You'll fix it as soon 
as possible? Good-bye.” 


We've heard it before and we'll hear it again, 
Complaints about roofs have worn spots on 
our brain; 
At times we decide, in the blue Spanish Main 
To jump with our clothes on and die. 


“Be calm,” says our judgment, “your temper 
regain; 
Desires to do murder we all must restrain, 
Just tell them you're sorry and let them com- 
plain.” 
So this is the way we reply: 


“Well, Mrs. Whozis, we surely are sorry. 
Of course, you know that roof is absolute] 
O. K. It never has leaked, and besides we 
went over it most carefully last week. ‘These 
high winds, you know, blow the rain right 
under the lap of the sheets. As to little Jun- 
ior, of course, a question arises, Yes, we are 
Sorry, very sorry, and anything we can do, 
we will, Good-Bye.” 

We hang up. “Oh, my God! Bill, send 
that application blank I filled out the other 
day. Address it United Borax Company, 
Death Valley, California. Yes, they're look- 
ing for a roofing engineer, It hasn’t rained 
there since 1898, and the telephone line stops 
twenty miles east of the engineer's office.” 


Written by one who knows— 


Joun E. Murpny. 


THE STATISTICIAN ON SPRING 
A dozen (12) birds that chirp about, 
A score of (20) of joy-chants knowing ; 
A hundred (100) flowers all blossomed out 
A thousand (1,000) breezes blowing. 
A million (1,000,000) stars of light above, 
A billion (1,000,000,000), cloudlets near; 
A trillion ( 1,000,000,000,000) bits of whis- 


pered love, 
And just one (1) Spring is here! 


—London Opinion 


Castilla 


Static Season Broadcast Reception in the 
Tropics Possible by Means of Short 
Wave Adapters or Receivers 


By R. P. 


it HROUGHOUT the various Tropical 


Divisions, there is, undoubtedly, among our 
employees, many a radio “fan” who has found 
to his chagrin that his Broadcast Receiver, 
which in many cases represents a fairly large 
investment, is useless between the months of 
April and November (roughly speaking) be- 
cause of atmospheric conditions peculiar to 
the tropics during those months. As this 
means that the Broadcast Receiver is idle for 
the greater part of the year, it is, of course, 
very disappointing and the writer, in an en- 
deavor to get benefit from his investment 
throughout the twelve months of the year, 
decided to investigate the possibilities of short 
wave reception, about which so much has 
been written. As this is not a technical ar- 
ticle, suffice it to say that static on short waves 
is conspicuous by its absence; therefore, broad- 
cast reception is possible throughout the static 
season. Both ‘phone and loudspeaker can be 
used successfully. 

While it is, of course, possible to purchase 
a separate short wave receiver for a compara- 
tively reasonable sum, undoubtedly most peo- 
ple would prefer to buy some attachment to 
be used in conjunction with their regular 
Broadcast Receiver. This is, by far, the best 
plan, as such an attachment calls for only a 
small outlay of cash and, in view of results 
to be obtained, the investment is worth while. 

When the writer first became interested in 
short wave reception, he purchased for $15.00 
a small adapter called the ‘Submariner,” 
manufactured by the J. M. P. Manufactur- 
ing Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, This 
was bought, not with the hope that it would 
do what the manufacturers claimed, but more 
out of curiosity than anything else. The re- 
sults, however, were most surprising. The 
adapter was found to be highly efficient, cov- 
ering the short wave bands between 30 and 
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Woolfolk 


75 meters, which, at the time of purchase 
(April, 1927), took in sufficient territory to 
include Broadcast Stations WLW, Cincin- 
nati, KDKA, Pittsburgh, and, through its 
experimental stations, 2-XAF and 2-XAD, 
the General Electric Station WGY of 
Schenectady, N. Y. Thus broadcast music 
was received all through the static season. 
Besides the stations named, which were re- 
ceived regularly, the “Submariner” also 
brought in on several occasions a Canadian 
station located at Quebec. This station no 
longer broadcasts as it is used as a_ relay 
station (code) between England and Austra- 
lia. On one occasion this adapter outdid it- 
self and brought in music, with loudspeaker 
volume, from Norway at 10:00 P.M., C.S.T. 
This apparently was an experiment as 
European stations are, as a rule, shut down 
long before that time. AGB, Nauen, Ger- 
many, GLQ, Ongar Radio, England, and 
numerous other European code stations can 
always be picked up, with loudspeaker vol- 
ume, if one is interested in that phase of radio. 
Undoubtedly, European broadcast stations can 
also be picked up readily if one has the time 
and patience, as there seems to be no limit to 
distance covered by short waves. 

At the present time, WGY, through its 
experimental stations, 2-XAF and 2-XAD, 
broadcasts below 30 meters, the former us- 
ing a wavelength of approximately 26 meters 
and the latter approximately 21 meters. It 
may be possible that the manufacturers of the 
“Submariner” have made provision for this 
and now put their adapters out covering a 
lower band than formerly. However, if this 
is not the case, turns can be taken off the 
“tickler coil” until only four remain. The 
adapter will then cover bards between approxi- 
mately 19 and 30 meters and thus bring in 
both of the General Electric Stations men- 
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tioned, which are the best short wave broad- 
cast stations. 

It might be well to mention here that 
2-XAF and 2-XAD take turn-about broad- 
casting, that is, one broadcasts one night and 
the other the night following, 

This season, the writer being particularly 
interested in code stations and desiring also 
the facility of interchangeable coils, purchased 
an “Aero Short Wave Adapter” which, like 
the “Submariner” is used in conjunction with 
the regular Broadcast Receiver. The inter- 
changeable coils used in. this adapter cover 
the bands between 13 and 130 meters and 
the adapter is suitable for both broadcast and 
code reception. It comes only in kit form 
and, if the “foundation unit” js purchased, is 
very simple to construct. Parts recommended 
by the Aero Products, Inc., 1772 Wilson 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, manufacturers of 
the Short Wave Interchangeable Coils, are as 
follows: 


1 Aero Short Wave Converter Founda- 
tion Unit 

1 LWT-125 Aero Short Wave Tuner 
Kit 

1 Amsco Type 514 .00025 Condenser 

1 Amsco .00014 Condenser 

1 Aero 60-Choke 

1 Carter .0001 Mfd. Condenser with 
Clips 

1 Tobe Tipon 5-Meg. Grid Leak 

1 Benjamin Socket 

1 Yaxley 25-Ohm Rheostat 

2 National Type B dials 

| Pair Aero Sub-panel Brackets 

| Tube Base (may be broken from old 
tube ) 

Screw Assortment and Bus Wire 


lr a reasonable amount of care is taken in 
the construction of the Aero Adapter, it will 
give very good results and has the advantage 
over the “Submariner” of interchangeable 
coils, making it possible to vary the wave 
bands covered at will. 

As a matter of fact, both these adapters 
spoken of are nothing more nor less than one- 
tube short wave receivers with plate and fila- 
ment*leads brought out by means of a flexible 
three-wire cable. By means of this cable 
connections are made to the audio amplifier 
of the broadcast receiver. Any of the com- 
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monly used types of detector tubes may be 
used. If 199 tubes are used in one’s broad- 
cast set, this tube may be used in the con- 
verter. The same thing holds true of the 
200-A or 201-A tubes. When using this 
adapter with a Superheterodyne Receiver, the 
converter plug should be inserted in the sec- 
ond detector socket, and, with other tvpes of 
receivers, in the detector socket. 

To operate either the “Submariner” or the 
“Aero Adapter”: First remove the detector 
tube from its socket in the broadcast receiver 
and insert it in the socket of the adapter 
Next insert the plug carrying the cable in the 
detector socket of the broadcast receiver. The 
aerial and ground to be used should be con- 
nected to the binding posts provided on both 
the adapters. Tubes in the radio frequency 
end of the broadcast receiver should be re- 
moved, as they serve no useful purpose when 
using the converter. 

It should be borne in mind that Short Wave 
Receivers are very sensitive and tuning is 
very sharp; therefore, a reasonable amount of 
patience in tuning is necessary. If care is 
taken, one will be well rewarded by the re 
sults. The writer has had the broadcast 
stations on loudspeaker without either aerial 
or ground, which gives an example of the 
sensitiveness of these receivers. However. an 
aerial of reasonable length, say, 30 to 40 
feet, is recommended. A good ground con- 
nection is also most important, 

This article has been written with the idea 
of helping Tropical employees interested in 
radio to overcome the disadvantages of radio 
broadcast reception during the static season 
and if even one “fan” is benefited hereby, the 
writer will be repaid for his effort. 


Castilla News Items 


Tue aeroplane Tela made three round 
trips to Castilla during the month of April, 


bringing a total of 9 passengers, and return- 
ing with 3. 


We had the pleasure of entertaining the 
following visitors during April: Captain An- 
derson, formerly General Manager, Marine 
Department; Mr. J. B. Keough, Accountant, 
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Costa Rica Division; and Mr. A. L. (Pete) 
Wetterhall, newly appointed Assistant Chief 
Clerk, Guatemala Division. 


We also had the pleasure of entertaining 
the Hon. Roy T. Davis, United States Min- 
ister to Costa Rica, who was in Honduras 
during April in connection with the Hon- 
duras-Guatemala boundary question. He ar- 
rived from Tela by aeroplane on April 
30, to connect with the U. S. S. Cleveland, 
which arrived here at daybreak the following 
morning to transport Mr. Davis and _ his 
party to Costa Rica, 


M ess. Philip R. Calder and Carl H. 
Krauth arrived at Castilla on the S. S. 
Zacapa on Sunday, April 8 and, after a 
four days’ stay, left for Tela accompanied by 
Mr. D, J. O'Sullivan. We were very glad 
to have these gentlemen visit us but regret 
that circumstances prevented a longer stay. 


We welcome the following new arrivals: 


Mr. Ira R. Wile, Clerk, Taujica Office. 

Mr. Wm. R. Crawford, Clerk, Maloa Of- 
fice. 

Mr. Albert M. Beers, Timekeeper, Copete 
Farm. 

Mr. Price Geo. Dobson, Timekeeper, 
Bonito Farm. 

Mr. Rudolph Feldman, Timekeeper, Lerida 
Farm. 

Mr. Elmer E. Jackson, Conductor. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Newell, accompanied 
by their son, Paul, returned from a vacation 
in the States aboard the Turrialba on April 6. 


Mr. J. G. Flanary, our Port Superinten- 
dent and Superintendent of Transportation, 
returned on the S. S. Ellis from a well-de- 
served vacation, 


Mr. R. C. Woodville, Bay Island Deputy 
to Congress, and a very good friend of ours, 
is visiting his son-in-law and daughter, Mr. 


and Mrs. A. A. Newell. 
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We had the pleasure of a short visit from 
Dr. Wilson Popenoe, who arrived here from 
Tela on Friday, April 13, via Ceiba and 
Saba. 


Dr. and Mrs. R. A. Thompson left for 
Tela on the S. S. San Gil, April 14. We 
were very sorry to see them go. 


Mr, C. J. Bainum, our newest Timekeeper, 
has been placed temporarily in the Taujica 
District Office. 


Long Live The Queen 


On Saturday evening, April 7, as previ- 
ously announced in May Untrrurrco, Miss 
Blanche Sarrio was crowned Queen of “Sim- 
patia” with all due formality. 

The Coronation took place in the Caxinas 
Club, which, in honor of the occasion, had 
thrown open its doors to all. By 9:00 P. M.., 
the Hall was filled by a jostling, animated 
crowd, eagerly awaiting the soon-to-be Queen, 
who was scheduled to arrive at that hour. 
However, it was some little time later that 
Miss Sarrio entered the Club, and, accom- 
panied by her charming Damas de Honor, 
Misses Nilia Codina, America Ferrera, 
Altagracia Barsallo and Lucrecia Vidaurre, 
took her place in front of the throne. 


Mr. Cesar Pineda, after a very appropriate 
address, given in his customary forceful man- 
ner, placed the crown upon Miss Sarrio’s head 
and proclaimed her Queen of “Simpatia”. 
Her Majesty then formally greeted her sub- 
jects and invited them to proceed with the 
dance, which, after Her Majesty's health had 
been drunk, they proceeded to do with en- 
thusiasm. 


Our Banana Six Orchestra furnished the 
music, which leaves nothing more to be said 
about the dance. It couldn’t have been any- 
thing else but good! 


We take this opportunity of congratulating 
Her Majesty for her well-deserved victory, 
and wish her a long and happy reign. 


SN ——————— 


Gulf Park College Cruise Party Visits Castilla 


The “Heredia” brings a cargo of comeliness to Castilla 


A FTER months of anxious waiting, specu- 
lations as to whether the trip would or would 
not be canceled and mysterious radio inquiries 
(we know) of an awfully harassed Chief 
Operator, the S. S. Heredia arrived at 11:00 
A. M., Thursday morning, April 5, with 100 
Cruise Passengers, consisting of members of 
the Gulf Park College of Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi, under the direction of Dr. Richard G. 
Cox, President of the College. 

Imagine how the male members of the 
Truxillo Railroad Company felt with 100 
good-looking, fresh-from-the-north girls in 
port! From all parts of the line came banana 
cowboys, engineers and what not to greet the 
fair damsels; and, believe us, they were not 
disappointed. 

Upon arrival THE GIRLS (we use capi- 
tals—they deserve them) were taken out on 
the line where they received first-hand knowl- 
edge relative to the cultivation of “Green 
Gold”. Those farmers, who with their cus- 
tomary pessimism had refused to come to port, 


“nigger in the wood- 
changed their minds when 
they caught a glimpse of the Special and THE 
GIRLS, and immediately became frantic in 
their endeavors to reach port. We believe 
they all got in; if they didn’t, it’s their own 
fault, as they had plenty of advance notice. 

The Special returned from the line at 4:30 
P. M. and then THE GIRLS hied them- 
selves to our famous (now doubly famous) 
Bathing Beach. People can speak of famous 
beaches, but, in our opinion, none has ever 
been so appealing as the Castilla beach on 
that unforgettable afternoon. Not only were 
all the single men there, but also as many 
of the married men as could manage it on a 
plea of “overtime work in the office”. We 
would like to give more details bet, unfor- 
tunately, duty called us (or rather our con- 
science hurt) and we had to go on home. 
We did stay as long as possible and can say 
positively that the bathing party was enjoyed 
by all. 


stating that there was a 
pile somewhere”, 
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Thursday evening a dance was given in the 
Club in honor of THE GIRLS and, needless 
to say, everyone in port, and from out of port, 
attended. The Banana Six outdid themselves 
for the occasion and the dance was a most 
enjoyable affair, as all of the single men can 
testify. It couldn't help but be a good dance 
as, for one time at least, there were plenty of 
girls to go around—and such girls! (We were 
also handicapped at the dance and, as usual, 
had to go home early). 

The following morning THE GIRLS 
were taken to Truxillo to visit the scene of 
William Walker's execution, the ruins of the 
old Spanish Fort, the Cathedral and other 
points of interest for which Truxillo is justly 
famous. 

Upon their return to Port, the party went 
aboard and the Heredia, with flags flying, 
siren screaming and Captain Burmeister on 
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the bridge, majestically headed for the open 


sea leaving numerous sad-faced people behind. 


The Castilla Division was delighted to en- 
tertain the Gulf Park College Cruise Party 
and did everything possible to make their stay 
enjoyable. If the members of the cruise had 
half as good a time as we did our efforts are 
well repaid. We hope to have the honor and 
pleasure of entertaining OUR GIRLS next 
year. 

We shipped approximately 60,000 stems of 
bananas to New Orleans on the Heredia and 
we have been advised by cable from the New 
Orleans Office that this was a “Fine Cargo”. 
Of course, we know that our fruit is always 
“Fine” but we took especial care in the selec- 
tion of the Heredia cargo as we wished to re- 
pay New Orleans for sending us such a “Fine 
Cargo” of Girls. We are very appreciative, 
we are. 


Banes 
Tennis Tournament 


D evorers of the game and lovers of 
clean sport were in attendance in numbers 
at the interdepartmental tennis tournament, 
which included the local branch of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, held on the Banes courts 


during the month. Practically all depart- 
ments were represented in the tournament, 
both in mixed and men’s doubles. 


A view of two of the five tennis 
courts at Banes, showing the 
devotees of the game in action 


Through a series of departmental elimina- 
tions, the wives and daughters of employees 
being eligible for positions, the mixed doubles 
teams that were to represent each department 
were selected and competition began. The 
entries for the finals of the mixed doubles 
were as follows: 


. 
| 
| 
| 
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Administration, Mrs. H. Harty, Mr. J. 
Mitchell; Accounting, Mrs. E. Richardson, 
Mr. E. Richardson; Agriculture, Mrs. B. 
Cockshott, Mr. C. Hale; Construction, Mrs. 
W. Hiscock, Mr. N. Meister; Merchandise, 
Mrs. R. V. Sara, Mr. R. V. Sara; Royal 


Bank of Canada, Srta. N. Ariza, Mr. E. 
Dominguez. 


From the start of play, competition was 
keen and the ladies sure did themselves jus- 
tice. Their aggressive play enhanced the color 
of the games played, and even at times brought 
sudden outbursts of applause from the gallery. 


The final match of the mixed doubles 
brought together the teams representing the 
Royal Bank and the Administration Depart- 
ment. It is needless to say that color in play- 
ing was dominant throughout this match. But 
one side must win, and through resourceful- 
ness and tactful placing of shots, the Royal 
Bank emerged victors. It is only fitting and 
proper, therefore, that we hail the mixed 
doubles champions, Sefiorita Nena Ariza and 
“Quiquin” Dominguez. 


The men’s doubles likewise evinced vigor- 
ous and colorful tennis, more so in the elimina- 
tions than in the actual finals, The repre- 
sentatives of the various departments follow: 


Administration, Mr. J. Mitchell, Mr. H. 
Wohner; Accounting, Mr. M. Reagan, Mr. 
W. McGonagle, Agriculture (Town), Mr. 
C. Hale, Mr. T. MacKenzie; Agriculture 
(Campo), Mr. G. Farquahrson, Mr. W. 
Lampton; Merchandise, Mr. R. V. Sara, Mr. 
D. Jack; Royal Bank of Canada, Mrs. D. 
Hill, Mr. E. Dominguez. 


After two days of eliminations, the depart- 
ments left to “fight it out’ were Agriculture 
and Administration. But after very spirited 
play, in which the fine points of the game 
were demonstrated time and time again by 
both teams, Administration emerged victo- 
rious. Thus ended the Spring Tennis Tourna- 
ment of the Banes Division. 


Too much cannot be written about the 
sportsmanship and interest evidenced at the 
matches. The Tennis Committee is highly 
pleased by the way the tournament caught 
and considers it a criterion denoting the 
marked increase of interest and participation 
in this, the cleanest of sports. 
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Ox E of our most promising Tommy Hitch- 
cocks, “Chilly” Davis, was not so fortunate 
in his recent impersonation of the Prince ot 
Wales. Chilly sustained two broken ribs and a 
sprained wrist when his horse stumrbled and 
threw him while he was galloping “‘o’er 
the downs” on his way to the mill at Macabi. 
We wonder what would have happened had 


he fully impersonated His Highness and 
taken a couple of jumps. Don’t let him throw 
you the next time, Chilly; follow Will 


Rogers’ advice to “keep up in the air until 
your horse comes up to you.” 


Within the past month there have been 
two new arrivals in the Division: Mrs. Clif- 
ford H. Epps, wife of our tractor repair man, 
and Mr. Martin Carbonell, Junior Engineer. 
We take this means of extending a hearty 
welcome to them both. 


Mrs. John Mitchell, wife of our Assistant 
to the Manager, Mrs. Catherine Reagan, 
mother of our Assistant Division Accountant, 
and Mrs. John MacKenzie, wife of our 
Superintendent of Fabrication, have gone 
north to spend some time in the States. 


During the month we were visited by Mr. 
T. S. Knight, General Manager of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Boston, and Mrs. 
Knight, who made a tour of our Division and 
the mill at Macabi. 


Yes, sir, they're with us once again—the 
Traveling Auditing Staff, consisting of Don- 
ald “Scobby” Jones, Don Allen, G. J. Wall- 
wood and Ken Osborn. They have taken 
their stand in the office, as well as in the Club. 
and are being met with open arms by the. older 
men of the Division particularly as Jones and 
Allen were at one tims employed in Banes Di- 
vision. 


Once upon a time there was an extremely 
beauteous and delectable little washer-woman. 
She was a rabid fan for the Chipso Soap Flakes 
Co., and imbibed freely various intoxicating 
liquors. One day her fiancé caught her in the 
act of downing some choice Santa Cruz. Was 
she chagrined? Not at all! Chagrined at 
him and he grinned at her and then started to 
sing good-naturedly—“Rum On, My Little 
Chipso Sweetheart.” —At Breen, Trinity "31 


Boston 


General Office 


To celebrate the new and attractive rest 
room, it occurred to some of the girls to hold 
an informal “housewarming” in the form of a 
bridge party, which, if successful, might be fol- 
lowed by others. 

It was discovered that the room would ac- 
commodate only twenty people, making five 
tables in all. Those present were the Misses 
Baleom, Carr, Duggan, Harron, Horrigan, 
Hunter, Jacobs, Kenney, Loyte, Noyes, Ogil- 
vie, Powers, Tilley, Todd, Twiggins, Web- 
ster, Weddleton, Whalen and the Mesdames 
Bowen and Prange. After the usual commo- 
tion which goes with getting settled, “every- 
thing was lovely and the cards ran high!” 
At least they ran high in some hands but we 
heard one young lady remark that the only 
thing which kept her from bidding a No- 
Trump hand was the fact that she lacked four 
Aces, + Kings, 3 Queens and several other 
face cards. Otherwise she had what might 
be termed a good hand. However, there must 
have been some good cards or “Katie” Ogilvie 
wouldn’r have obtained a score of 1340. Out 
of fairness to guests who had to leave early, 
it was necessary to count only the first three 
scores. We congratulate “Katie” but we don't 
exactly intend to believe her hereafter when 
she declares that she plays a very poor hand of 
bridge. Of course there is something in hav- 
ing a good partner. There was some difficulty 
in ascertaining who had won the coveted 
“Booby” prize and the lady in charge was 
about to make the presentation to “Tess” Bal- 
com when another young lady came bravely 
forward with the announcement that she had 
a much lower score and felt that she deserved 
the prize. We won't reveal her name but 
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we're afraid we've fotgotten score 
“Rudie”; can't you help us out? 

The main feature of the party was the 
price. Unbelievable as it may seem, it cost 
each participant the small sum of 20 cents. 
And there were refreshments, score cards, 
prizes and a general good time. All for 20 
cents, which proves without a doubt that a 
successful party can be run without too great 
a strain on one’s pocketbook, 

The furnishings in the new rest room also 
went a long way toward making the party en- 
joyable and it would be worth one’s while to 
take advantage of the first spare moments from 
typing or what-have-you to pay our new quar- 
ters a visit. 

This is the beginning of what we hope will 
be a series of parties of similar character 
which will make it possible for all who did not 
attend this time, to participate in the future. 


your 


Library Review 


Business 

AMERICAN Prosperity: Its Causes and 
Consequences, by Paul M. Mazur. 

A book which visualizes in a dramatic was 
the industrial, commercial, and financial de- 
velopment of American business. 

“That it should have been written by a 
Wall Street “banker makes it all the more ex- 
ceptional, The author has an essential gift 
which always imparts vitality to the printed 
page; a sense of drama—the capacity to see 
motion, contrasts, color, and to distill them 
into simple and concrete pictures.” 

It has been said that if Your Money's 
WortnH deserved to be considered the book 
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of the month in the business world, AMERICAN 
Prosperity deserves to be considered the book 
of the year. 

Your Money's Wortu: A Study in the 
Waste of the Consumer's Dollar, by Stuart 
Chase and F. J. Schlink. 

A most entertaining as well as instructive 
book, the purpose of which is to offer a means 
to the consumer whereby he may use intelli- 
gent selection in his buying. 

“It is the purpose of this book to explore 
the wonderland of advertising and salesman- 
ship and to indicate a path that may lead out 
of it to the solid ground of fact.” 

Travel 

Traver Horn, by Alfred Aloysius Horn. 

A book whose every page breathes the 
Strangest story imaginable of romantic adven- 
ture and dangerous exploration. 

It relates the actual experiences of a Strange 
old man, Trader Horn, just as he told them 
to Ethelreda Lewis while she sat on the porch 
of her home in Johannesburg, Africa. 

Count Luckner: Tue Sea Devin, by 
Lowell Thomas. 

d story of gallantry and heroism—of Count 
Felix von Luckner, who as a youth ran away 
to sea, became a sailor in the German Navy, 
rose from the ranks to become a naval of- 
ficer, and during the World War sank four- 
teen Allied ships “without the loss of a single 
life.” 

In the course of his tale he states, “It is 
amazing, the curative effect of fresh fruit, 
especially bananas, when you are suffering 
from scurvy. They seem to put new life and 
blood into you and draw the sickness right 
out of the body as though some huge and mar- 
velous poultice had been applied.” 

Ir You Go to Soutn America, by Harry 
L. Foster. 

This is essentially a handbook covering pri- 
marily the sights of the standard tour—with 
accompanying data on area, population, hotels, 
coinage, history, climate, and picturesque de- 
scriptions of the principal cities of the South 
American republics, 


Exploration and Adventure 
Maya Crrtes: A Record of Exploration 
and Adventure in Middle America, by 
Thomas Gann. 1928. 
A book which relates the interesting ex peri- 
ences encountered by the author less than a 
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year ago. A book “shrouded with that mys- 
tery of civilization centuries old, but one 
which is slowly being revealed.” 

Ancient Cities AND Mopern Trises, by 
Thomas Gann. 

A book which presents a vivid picture of the 
author's exploration of and adventure in the 
ancient Maya lands. 

Fiction 

Wuite Fox, by C. E. Scoggins, author of 
Tue Rep Gons Catt. 

A thrilling romance about White Fox, the 
last of the royal Aztec line, “a handsome 
God-like figure’ who had been reared from 
childhood to carry on the great name of his 
tribe. 

This survivor of a civilization that was 
hundreds of years old—and moving pictures: 
old Mexico—and a first night in New York: 
in short, the contrast and effect of the new 
civilization upon the old, are pictured in a 
number of intensely dramatic scenes. 

Diplomacy 

South America Looks at THE UNrrep 
States, by Clarence H. Haring. 1928. 

An “impartial survey” of our present stand- 
ing among the South American republics by a 
man who has not only lived in South America 
for two years (1925-1926) but has also had a 
special interest of long standing in and is an 
authority on South American history and 
politics. 

Biography 

Watrer Reep anv YeELLow Fever, by 
Howard A. Kelly, M. D. 

A book which recounts the story of self- 
sacrifice to which Walter Reed, James Car- 
roll, and Jesse Lazear gave their lives in order 
to conquer the disease of Yellow Fever. A 
book which is biographical as well as narra- 
live. 

Etiquette 

Eriquetre: “THe Bue Boox or Socta 
Usace,” by Emily Post. New and enlarged 
edition. 1928. 

The two chapters “All Formalities of Cor- 
respondence” and “Etiquette in Business” are 
well worth reading. 

Reference Books 

Tue Boston Directory. For the year 
commencing August 1, 1927, 

Lioyp's CALENDAR—1928. 

A book full of information regarding mari- 
time affairs. 
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Commerce YEAR Book—1926. Volume 
I1—Foreign countries. 

A volume covering sixty-one foreign coun- 
tries and “noncontiguous territories of the 
United States.” 

The present volume consists of two parts: 
first, a review of the economic conditions and 
events in the country or possession covered; 
and second, tables and other statements con- 
taining statistical data for that year (or the 
latest available) usually in comparison with 
preceding years. The economic reviews and 
statistical data relate to production and trade, 
transportation and communication, labor con- 
ditions, price movements, public finance, for- 
eign trade, population, education, etc. 


Employment Department 


The calls on the Employment Department 
for new men are still unusually heavy at this 
time, especially from the tropics. In addition 
to recent demands which are nearly three 
times the running average, the Department 
is lining up many extra men to be absorbed 
during the summer in the Agricultural and 
Engineering Departments and for office work 
generally throughout the Company. 


We are always glad to receive suggestions 
from fellow employees concerning desirable 
applicants. You know the kind of people you 
like to have in our organization and we should 
be glad to hear from you. 


Miss Alice McCarthy has just returned 
after a month’s illness. Welcome back, Al; 
you don’t know how much we missed you. 
Al says that she is glad to be back with the 
Employment Family and her only regret is 
that she will not receive any more gifts of 
jellies and fruit. 


After three months at Long Wharf famil- 
iarizing himself with the organization of a 
terminal division, C. W. Cheney has returned 
to us in a “Meloripe” condition and begun 
Se Sanit process—hope it agrees with 

im! 


Mr. Whiting Williams, who is becoming 
quite a familiar figure throughout the Com- 
pany, paid us a visit during the past month. 
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If you would like to know something about 
his personal ideas and experiences, we would 
suggest that you read “Mainsprings of Men” 
and “What's On The Worker's Mind” by 
Mr. Williams. 


Miss Dorothy Heckman has joined our 
midst as file clerk. We hope she will like us. 


Stenographic Department 


There has been much excitement because 
Pauline Shaw has left us to go to Santa 
Marta, where she will be assigned steno- 
graphic duties in Mr. Bradshaw's office. Armed 
with certificates of vaccination, good health, 
and good conduct, she sailed from New York 
on May 9 on the Santa Marta. We all miss 
our proficient Spanish translator, and wish 
her good luck in her new work. She was a 
valuable addition to our department and to 
the General Office, and is responsible for a 
keener interest in Spanish than some of us 
had felt before. Miss Shaw is not unac- 
quainted with the tropics, having lived for 
five years in Porto Rico previous to joining 
the Unrrep Frurr Company. 


Several persons have missed Miss Ida 
Simone from her usual desk. She has been 
promoted and transferred to Mr. Plumer’s 
office. 


Our newest addition is Miss Merriam J. 
Marshall, to whom we extend a cordial wel- 
come. 


And Olive Welch has not left us, but is 
very busy at Long Wharf, where she was 
transferred temporarily to help with some 
extra work. We are worrying now for fear 
they may not let her return to 1 Federal 
Street! 


Central File 


Miss Priscilla Griswold is our new file 
clerk. We are glad to welcome her to our 
staff, 


“In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love”. Not always lightly, 
though, for Helen Neal now wears a beautiful 
diamond ring. Mr. William Gray of Misha- 
waka, Ind., is the lucky young man. 


— 
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Marine Department 


Qur sincere congratulations are extended 
to Mr. Raymond Varney, Chief Officer of the 
S$. S. Santa Marta, on his marriage to Miss 
Cornelia Vander Weele. The ceremony took 
place at noon on April 10 at Miss Vander 
Weele’s apartment in Yonkers, N. Y., Rev. 
Clarence Tucker Craig of Brooklyn officiat- 
ing. Mr. Gafford Brock Angle, Chief Radio 
Officer of the Santa Marta, was best man. 


Castaways Brought to Boston 
by S. S. San Blas 


Ox board the San Blas, arriving in Boston 
on May 2, were Martin Kirik and Charles 
Striker, who had been rescued from the angry 
seas off the coast of Florida when the motor 
of their fishing craft burned out a bearing 
and they were swept by the off-shore wind 
into the Gulf Stream. 

After drifting for 51 hours, the two men, 
nearly dead from exposure in the hurricane 
which had sprung up, were picked up on the 
night of April 28 by the Liverpool-bound 
freighter Barbadian. 

Kirik had once sailed in the merchant ma- 
rine, and it was his ability to flash the S. O. S. 
that saved his life and that of his companion. 
He frantically snapped out the S. O. S. on 
his pocket flashlight, at the same time holding 
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—Contributed by J. M. Gorrie 


aloft an oar with a flare. The flicker was 
caught by the third mate of the freighter. 

The San Blas, in command of Captain 
George H. Grant, was completing a trip from 
Boston to St. John, N. B., Havana and Tela, 
when she received a radio from the Barbadian 
asking that the men be transferred to an 
American-bound vessel. 


Engineering Department 


Mr. J. K. Simms has studied Chiriqui from 
every angle on paper. Now he has gone to 
see what engineering progress has been made 
there in field and office. The Progreso draft- 
ing room will do well to follow Tela’s lead. 
Mr. Simms was formerly Chief Draftsman at 
Tela and he knows his triangles and com- 
passes. 


We can all imagine the look of surprise or 
Harry Stark’s face when he found in his hand 
a ticket to a movie which had come by special 
delivery. The seat, however, was not the one 
wanted, so the show was passed up for a one 
act play on the radio. 


“Where are you going, my pretty maid?” 
“I'm going a-gold-digging, sir,” she said. 
“Then I can’t wed you, my pretty maid.” 
“That'll cost you $50,000, sir.” she said. 
—Broadway Pastoral fram “Judge” 
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Research Department 
IF 
(with the usual apologies to Kipling) 


If you can spout technical terms when all 
around you 

The uninitiated gasp at every word; 

If vou can gaze with eyes that ache and water 

Through an old microscope until your vision’s 
blurred; 

If you can name right off your chest at random 

The contents of a mixture shoved at you, 

And finishing a test that’s long and drawn- 
out, 

Can swear to its correctness when you're 
through; 

If you can see your test bananas ripening 

Then fail to do so at the proper time; 

If you can see your thermoregulators 
frightened, 

Your humidifiers garnished o'er with slime; 

If you can ascertain why some bananas 

Do not mature like those you last week had, 

And then discovering thermostats are ‘“fluky” 

You still can hope and not feel awfully bad; 

If you can show fond Méres and pediatricians 

That ripe bananas are the finest food, 

Not lose your temper at your statisticians, 

Nor feel their senseless actions should be 
booed ; 

If you can map a money-winning scheme out 

To use all waste bananas in the lan’ 

So piles of rotting fruit will ne’er be sighted— 

You're sure a damned good scientist, young 
man! 

—H, Von Loesecke 


According to. statistics, out of 100,000 
white females born, 21,793 die single. 
Miss Ann Anderson of the Research Depart- 
ment is fortunate enough to be numbered 
among the 78,207 who will not, for on April 
28 she became the wife of Ernest L. Kallen- 
der of Jamaica Plain, The ceremony was held 
at Union Church, Boston, and despite a ter- 
rifie rainstorm, Ann’s many friends were at the 
church to root for her as she started on “the 
glorious adventure”. After the usual more 
or less expensive honeymoon the couple will 
be “at home” June 1, at 688 Worcester Road, 
Framingham. We all hope that Ann’s “Cup 
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of Happiness” will ever be brimful and that 
th B & A R.R. will run reduced rates so 


that her many friends may visit her often. 


One of the pet rodents of the Research 
Department decided one evening to go 
A. W. O. L. Dr. Wolfson, being chief cura- 
tor of the little family, felt the loss quite 
keenly. However, the deserter had not trav- 
eled far, and the next morning when Dr. 
Wolfson put on his “lab” coat he emitted a 
series of whoops and yells accompanied by 
much fancy dancing, all of which was quite 
foreign to a person of such a quiet and retir- 
ing demeanor. Finally, with a gasp of tri- 
umph, he removed from the back of his neck 
one small and very frightened rodent. 


Fred. Caddick, the very obliging gentleman 
who supplies Tropic Foods with much heat 
on warm days and somewhat less on cold days, 
recently acquired a radio set. The set re- 
fused to function properly so Fred asked for 
advice (of which he received plenty) from 
all the radio experts (?) in the laboratory. 
He tinkered and cursed one night until far 
into the cold, gray dawn, and finally losing 
his dignity completely, bounced the contrap- 
tion on the ceiling. Then he immediately 
tuned in Los Angeles. 


W E have been asked to elucidate upon sug- 
gestion No. 117, made by Miss Marjorie 
Hunter. Accordingly, an interview ensued 
which brought forth the following facts re- 
garding the suggestion which netted Marge a 
ten dollar reward: 

Ships are universally interesting, and the 
ships of the Great White Fleet are of especial 
interest to the employees of the Company. 
Many of us do not have the opportunity nor 
the time to learn the history and important 
features of the vessels composing the Fleet, 
and Marjorie’s suggestion, that photographs 
and histories of our vessels be published in 
Untrruttco serially, is decidedly meritorious. 

We are glad the authorities approved and 
adopted the suggestion and we are looking for- 
ward to the appearance of the first article. 


The first of the series may be found on 
page 648 of this issue. 
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Law Department 


The “Legal Eagles” of the Law Depart- 
ment looked up from their arduous duties a 
few days ago to find Miss Jean Twiggins, 
newly arrived from Santa Marta, back in the 
fold. A hearty welcome was accorded Jean, 
who has confided to us that there is no place 
like home and the Law Department. 


Accounting Department 


It has been a long time since we have had 
the privilege of greeting Mr. E. W. K. Meier, 
formerly of the Accounting Department. On 
April 16 last we had the opportunity to shake 
hands with Mr. Meier and express our plea- 
sure at seeing him again. 


April 24 saw Gordon Hargraves trans- 
ferred from our midst to a warmer clime 
known as Truxillo. 


The other day one of our stenogs, while 
typing a steamship report, suddenly inquired, 
“What does ‘diversion’ on our steamships 
mean? Amusements ?” 


What is so rare as a word of appreciation? 
Let's prove an exception to the rule and give 
Doug Thompson a unanimous vote of recog- 
nition for the willing and cheerful attitude 
with which he meets all our requests and runs 
our many and varied errands. 


Frances Mellin and Mildred Grover will 
leave May 31 on the Boston boat for New 
York, where they are to spend a day before 
embarking upon the Havana cruise. A thrill- 
ing start for the vacation season, we'd say. 


The staff of the Accounting Department 
was on May 10 increased by one man, al- 
though no new name appeared on the rolls. 
This seemingly impossible accomplishment 
resulted from the fact that on that date Syd- 
ney Upton attained his majority, having 
reached the ripe old age of twenty-one years. 
Congratulations were in order for the Ac- 
counting Department on this accomplishment 
and for Mr. Upton on the fact of his having 
been able to “make the grade.” 
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The “Op” 


From Federal Street to Panama 
And West to Frisco Bay, 

The Great White Fleet sails onward 
Steadily night and day. 


Now on each ship there is a place 
That's called the Radio Suite; 
It’s not the coziest spot on earth 
But then—it's hard to beat. 


And in this room the “Op” you'll find, 
No matter what the time, 

Whether we sail a southern sea 

Or hie to a northern clime. 


He's always waiting, waiting 

For a little dot or dash, 

That's struggling, bravely struggling 
To be heard through a static crash. 


The weather, press and hydros 

He grabs from out the air, 

And for anything else that’s wanted 
You'll find the “Op” is there. 


A maiden paused before the door 
To see what was within, 

And heard a feeble signal through 
The atmospheric din. 


“Can you hear music?” The Sweet Thing 
asked, 

“At times,” the “Op” replied. 

“Tonight it's bad, the static—hear—” 

Then, “Won't you come inside?” 


“Static? What is that?” she asked— 
He should have said, “it’s Hell”: 
But his reply told her just why 

And what and when as well. 


Before she left she plied him with 

A million questions more, 

And he thanked the gods that she was gone 
When she vanished through the door, 


Now this side line, (not in the log), 
Is an every day occurrence; 

It goes to show of what he’s made. 

And the strength of his endurance. 
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Reflections of a Newcomer 
By Martitpa CeLano 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Company 


Picrurr a timid little girl just coming 
from a one-horse office to be employed by such 
a tremendous corporation as the Unrrep 
Fruir Company, for duty with its communi- 
cations subsidiary, the Tropical Radio Tele- 
graph Company, at New York. When I ap- 
plied, | was fearful that | would not qualify, 
but the kindly and helpful attitude of the 
Tropical Radio employees soon dispelled those 
misgivings. 

The whole atmosphere of the ‘Tropical 
Radio Telegraph Company is interesting. The 
Radio Operators are second to none in their 
own particular line. They are ever willing to 
do and to help; they are ever courteous, ever 
refined. Efficient, too, are they in the per- 
formance of their work and in going after 
new business. 

And how each day does fly! A hundred 
and fifty different things to do within the 
course of eight small hours; answering cor- 
respondence, taking dictation, filing papers, 
attending to the telephone, in fact, a lotr of 
things which a timid little girl never expected 
to do. I have learned more in three months’ 
service with the T. R. T. Co. than I did in 
the past five years of my business experience. 

I never before realized the extent of the 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Company. [ts 
branches reach from the Golden Gate of San 
Francisco to the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor; from the Great Lakes on the 
north to the Gulf of Mexico in the south; 
through Central and South America and to 
ships at sea. It was difficult for me at first to 
comprehend how such a network could ever 
be possible ; but I readily understand now why 
“Tropical Radio” is ranked among the lead- 
ing communications systems. 


ONE IN A CARLOAD 


“These women are getting too clever. I 
saw one driving a car——” 

“Doing a good job, was she?” 

“Too good. Her exhibition made me feel 
like an amateur.” 

“What did she do so exceptionally well ?” 

“Lit a cigarette without stopping.” 

—Judge 
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Long Wharf 


O NE Thursday, May 3, we had the pleas- 
ure of a visit from Mr. F. Gozzard of the Ac- 
counting Department of Elders & Fyffes, Lrd., 
London office. Under the careful guidance of 
Mr. Dresser, our Division Accountant, Mr. 
Gozzard was shown about the various offices 
and the pier. The S. S. San Blas was dis- 
charging Tela fruit on that day and Mr 
Gozzard was extremely interested in our 
method of unloading bananas, Mr. Minchin 
was on hand to explain the many features of 
discharging. The computing and adding ma- 
chines in the Accounting Department proved 
of great interest to Mr. Gozzard. We hope 
he enjoyed his short visit. We are always 
pleased to welcome our friends from the 
“other side”. 


On examining the list of guests at the 
luncheon of the Propeller Club held at the 
Boston Yacht Club quarters on May 4, we 
find the name of Mr. F. E. Dresser. Appar- 
ently our Division Accountant has become real 
seagoing, and we can only attribute this to 
the location of his office, which overlooks the 
water, much after the fashion of a pilot house 


on a boat. 


Mr. Irving W. Cole of the Purchasing De- 
partment left us on April 26 to join the fast- 
growing family of Bostonians in the San Fran- 
cisco Division. He carried with him the good 
wishes of his host of friends at the Wharf. 


Another distinguished visitor at Long 
Wharf during the week of May 7 was Mr. 
Sidney S. Alberti, distributor of Elders & 
Fyffes bananas in Belgium. It gave us a 
great deal of pleasure to show Mr. Alberti 
about and explain to him the various phases 
of operation at the Boston Division. 


We were glad to welcome two new mem- 
bers to our Wharf family during the past 
month. Mr. Arthur L. Shutts, formerly of 
the Philadelphia Division, and Mr. Daniel 
R. Fuggio, for the past seven years at the 
Revere Refinery, have taken up their new du- 
ties in our Purchasing Department. 
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CRONIN 13 SHOYVING GREAT INTEREST TH A LARGE AXE 


Revere Sugar Refinery 


Said Charlie Moore to his two friends, 
Messrs. Lowe and Worcester, 
“I'll make you both a little bet, 
. Like a real true Harvard booster.” 


He bet ‘em both a sumptuous feed, 
That Yale would get a trimmin’ 
That football was a manly game, 
An’ never meant for wimmin. 


You read the news—recall the score, 
Altho ‘twas last November, 
But e’en with all the hints and jests, 

Friend Charlie don’t remember. 


But his two pals are shrinkin’ fast, 
A-waitin’ for that dinner; 

You see ‘em both on the cartoon page, 
Lord hope they don’t get thinner. 


Assistant Superintendent C. L. Taggart 
had the extreme honor last week of passing 
out the cigars upon the arrival of a male Tag- 
gart. A name for the heir to the “House of 


Taggart” has not as yet been decided upon, 
but it is presumed that “Dad” will be allowed 
a little something to say regarding the nam- 
ing of this scion. 


It is very noticeable that Walter Drew has 
improved his whist game immensely while 
playing with his new partner in the daily 
round robin. It is whispered that Harry 
(No Trump) Turner is contemplating tak- 
ing a new partner in order to get out of his 
present predicament, 


Daniel Fuggio has been transferred from 
the Material Department of the Revere Sugar 
Refinery to the Purchasing Department of the 
Untrep Frurr Company at Long Wharf. 
His associates at the Refinery know that he 
will make good on his new job. 


Everett Maddocks has been sent to the Tela 
Railroad Company. He has been looking for- 
ward to the time when he could obtain a 
transfer to the tropics, and is now highly 
elated that his chance has come at last. 


Baltimore 


Port the Helm! 


“The most northern of the southern ports 
The most western of the eastern ports 
The most southern of the northern ports.” 


A DEPOT may be a happy meeting 
place or a sad dividing point, depending upon 
circumstances. Two years ago we welcomed 
Floyd W. Dickerson at Union Station when 
he stepped off the train from Buffalo. On 
April 22 last, thirty of us gathered at the 
Station to wish Godspeed to Floyd, who 
possessed unsealed orders transferring hint 
from Baltimore to the M & W Department 
at Bangor, Maine (also to assist in the dis- 
charging of ships at Halifax). We regret 
that Floyd has left our fold, but we are happy 
in the knowledge that he has received a de- 
served promotion. 


August Orter, Pier Superintendent, cele- 
brated his birthday on Monday, May 7. He 
was busy all day and evening acknowledging 
congratulations. We are not aware which 
number it is, as we just plain forgot to delve 
into the matter; at any rate, we all agree 
that the 7th is a mighty lucky date and Gus 
does not appear to bother whether it rolls 
around as frequently as the taxes or Halley's 
Comet. 


The Baltimore office is still at Pier 1, East 
Pratt Street—yes, that has been our location 
for the past couple of decades—but now all 
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is different, for you are not compelled to 
squint when on the far curb of the wide 
waterfront street in order to place us. The 
property has been repainted salmon color with 
garnet trimmings and lettering and you can 
spy us plainly six furlings away in any di- 
rection. It pays to advertise! 


Mr. A. G. Quayle, M. & W. Department, 
is the proud owner of two unique banana 
birds, and we are greatly indebted to him for 
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placing them on exhibition at the pier recently 
(especially so, as it was at a great risk to 
their health because of the decidedly raw 
weather) so that we might satisfy the demand 
of our banana trade for an opportunity to 
view these rare birds. Intense interest was 
manifested by the onlookers in the graceful 
creatures, who apparently returned the ap- 
preciation showered upon them, for in the 
bottom of the cage, partly hidden by the hay 
bedding, we discovered an egg. 


‘Heredia’ Masquerade Brilliant Affair 


Spacious Promenade Deck 


Scene of Colorful Pageant 


of Nations and Novelties 


Mr. Frank Phelps of “The Fairbury (1ll.) Blade,” who was a passenger on the Gulf Park 


College Cruise which ended April 9, has contributed this account of a masquerade and en- 


tertainment held aboard the ship, 


Ox the evening of April 8, on the spacious 
and brilliantly lighted promenade deck of the 
gently rolling S. S. Heredia, a tropical moon 
and a myriad of stars shining overhead, a 
masque ball was staged by members of the 
Gulf Park College Caribbean Cruise, consist- 
ing of students of the College and their rela- 
tives, numbering about one hundred in all. 
Wholly impromptu, it was conceded by sev- 
eral of the ship’s crew to have been the most 
brilliant affair the decks of this craft have yet 
witnessed. 

With apparently little to draw from, there 
was doubt that a costume ball could be suc- 
cessfully presented, but all misgivings were 
dispelled when the colorful pageant wound its 
way from the music saloon, made a circuit 
of the promenade deck and gathered in a semi- 
circle at the judges’ stand. Many nations 
were represented and many novelties intro- 
duced. In compliment to the ship's cargo sev- 
eral bunches of bananas, and an individual 
banana, were impersonated. A gaudily at- 
tired native woman, of erect carriage, a basket 
on her head, strode about. There were waifs 
in cast-off sugar sacks (100 pounds net) ; 
gorgeous human flowers; an infant, appro- 
priately garbed and milk-bottle addicted; a 
bowery “tough” and his “skirt”; a Hawaiian 
hula girl; Gypsy women; Oriental maids; 
fortune tellers; in short, a remarkable dis- 


play of originality, considering the limited re- 
sources at hand. 

The judges were in a dilemma, as the prizes 
were limited to six and there were so many 
splendid costumes from which to select the 
six winners. 

The masquerade was followed by an im- 


promptu stunt program, fortune telling and 
dancing. 


The assignment of conveying the Gulf Park 
College girls on their annual tropical excur- 
sion fell to the steamship Heredia. Eighty- 
four sprightly nymphs made the cruise and a 
grand and glorious time was experienced by 


all. 


These cruises are becoming quite the fad 
and so they should be, for who can suggest 
anything more delightful than a trip on one 
of our beautiful ships to the enchanted Isle 
of Cuba and to Panama, the scene of Mor- 
gan’s exploits, where the lazy blue waters 
kiss the snow white shores, where the spell of 
a misty tropical moon drives away the cares 
of the world and leaves one free to conjure 
pictures that excite the pulse—the land of 
romance. 


The Item-Tribune and Times Picayune are 
sponsoring cruises for the approaching sum- 
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mer, and much enthusiasm is being displayed 
in anticipation of these trips. 


We sympathize deeply in the misfortune 
suffered by our Vice President, Mr. Ellis, 
whose palatial home was destroyed by fire. 


The election of officers of the UNtervurrco 
Club was held March 26, and the successful 
candidates were T, P. Burke, President, J. 
D. McGovern, Vice President, Miss W. R. 
Schultz, Secretary, and George De Jahan, 
Treasurer. 

The following executives of the United 
Fruit Company and Fruit Dispatch Com- 
pany were elected to honorary memberships: 

Mr. V. M. Cutter 

Mr. C. H. Ellis 

Mr. I. K. Ward 

Mr. Charles Weinberger 

A weekly paper, called The Unifruitco 
Club News, will be published, serving the 
purpose of conveying information of the 
Club's activities. 


Mr. Joe Gerchow has returned from a 
business trip to New York. 


Mr. Matthew C. O'Hearn, Vice President 
of the New York Division, paid us a visit en 
route to Chicago. 


Mr. P. D. Parks, Assistant to Vice Presi- 
dent of the New Orleans Division, repre- 
sented the Company at the Foreign Trade 
Convention, held in Houston on April 25-26. 

Mr. Parks was high in his praise of the 
manner in which this convention was con- 
ducted and expressed satisfaction at the pros- 
pects of a greater interest being taken in 
Latin-American ventures by the commercial 
interests of this country. 

Mr. James E. Scott, Commercial Freight 
Agent, New Orleans Division, also attended 
the Convention and states he derived val- 
uable information from the talks presented. 


ATHLETICS 


Tue Unirrvurtco Baseball League got 
off in grand style amid the cheering of a 
thousand or more spectators, and the blare of 
a brass band. 

Mr. Ellis responded to the request of the 
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players to throw the first ball, and in true 
Matthewson form grooved one down the alley 
for the first strike of the League. 

Four teams comprise the League, composed 
of members from the Freight, Wharf and 
Accounting Departments and the Fruit Dis- 
patch Company. Among them are some of 
the finest semi-pros in the city, notably Me- 
Laughlin, Ritchie and Rezza. 

A Tennis Tournament is being sponsored 
by the Club under the supervision of H. Mar- 
chal. This gives our feminine members a 
chance to display their athletic prowess. Due 
to the difficulty in securing suitable courts, 
the opening matches have been delayed. 

It is rumored that the next event on the 
Athletic Program will be a Golf Tournament. 
We notice quite a few of the boys on the 
links on Sunday mornings. 

Speaking of golf—Mr, Ellis participated 
in the Pan-American Golf Championship 
staged on the Edgewater Golf Links at Biloxi, 
Miss. Our Vice President eliminated two 
opponents and seemed likely to cop the hon- 
ors, but, unfortunately, business curtailed his 
efforts and he was forced to withdraw. 


Radio 


Among the recent and especially welcome 
visitors at the New Orleans Office was our 
good friend Mr. Verson W. Gooch. We sin- 
cerely hope that pleasant memories of our local 
atmosphere and southern hospitality will linger 
with him and hasten his return. 


Mr. L. P. Williams of New Orleans was 
recently transferred to Miami. He left in a 
brand-new shiny automobile with high hopes of 
being entertained by the mermaids at Miami. 


Mr. R. V. Howley was a recent welcome 
visitor at the New Orleans Office. Will some 
one please page Mr. Howley, and ask him if 
he likes southern fried chicken? 


Our New Orleans Division Radio Engineer, 
Mr. H. J. Ellingson, was recently transferred 
to Almirante, where he will take up new 
duties in the Electrical Department. We 
feel his loss keenly, but console ourselves 
with the thought that he remains in the 
UFCo family. 
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Mr. E. L. Commagere of New Orleans 
Was a recent visitor at Miami, where, in addi- 
tion to inspecting our radio station, he im- 
mensely enjoyed the atmosphere that made 
Miami famous. 


After three years of strenuous work put- 
ting Tropical Radio before the public in Nica- 
ragua, Mr. C. H. Acree, Superintendent, 
Managua, has returned to the States on a 
well-earned vacation, which includes a short 


visit to Boston. 


Mr. E, C. Lester, Chief Operator, Cape 
Gracias Station, has entered the ranks of the 
benedicts. We wish Mr. and Mrs. Lester 
success and happiness. 


Bob Saucier, of the Export Department, 
joined the ranks of the benedicts on April 9, 
when he was married to Miss Hazel Du Four. 
We congratulate Mr, Du Four and wish him 
and his bride a world of happiness. 


Mr. Louis Hargus, of the New Orleans 
Station, has returned from vacation. 


Word has been received that Mr. Don E. 
Self, Chief Operator of the S. S. Tela, has 
married a former schoolmate—Miss Everett 
of Shreveport, La. We wish them much hap- 
piness. 


[ N the year 1927, there were 9,850.- 
615 stems of bananas imported through the 
Port of New Orleans by the Untrep Frurrt 
CoMPANY. 

Careful handling of bananas is very essen- 
tial. An insight into the method of unload- 
ing bananas at this port will be gained from 
a brief resumé of the procedure: 

Just as soon as a steamer docks and the 
passengers and baggage are off, the riggers 
zo aboard to rig the ship and secure the con- 
veyors in the ship’s hold. The bananas are 
carried to the conveyors in the hold. They 
are then placed in the pockets of the conveyors, 
which revolve and carry the fruit to the main 
belt on the wharf. From the conveyor, the 
bunch is raised by hand and lightly placed on 
the main wharf belt. This belt is parallel 
with the position of the ship discharging. 
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From this main belt, there are auxiliary hori- 
zontal belts. The bananas are again raised 
by hand from the main belt and placed on the 
horizontal or lateral belts. The bunches are 
then in a position alongside the railroad cars. 
The Frurr Dispatch Company next classi- 
fies the fruit, and the cars are loaded ac- 
cordingly. 

When the discharging of bananas has been 
completed the ship is ready for the loading 


of cargo. 
T. L. Tuer, Pier Dept. 


San Francisco 


7 

J UST as in the magic tales of Arabia, the 
reporter, while on our wharf recently, was 
slapped on the back, and on turning about saw 
an apparition from far-off Costa Rica in the 
form of Charles Gerchow, Superintendent of 
Farms, Zent District. Mr. Gerchow arrived 
on the Limon, returning on the same boat. It 
was indeed a pleasure to have him with us. 


There is an Old German legend of one 
Herr Ommia, who had the gift of magic and 
who at any time could produce from the mans 
pockets of his clothes anything the occasion 
demanded. Mr. Verson W. Gooch, with his 
intimate knowledge of the Company and its 
ramifications, and its many employees through 
out the western hemisphere, proved anothe: 
Herr Ommia in his ability to furnish “on de 
mand” information of any nature. Mr. 
Gooch’s stay of a week at our Division was a 
pleasure which we hope will be repeated soon. 


The Accounting Department welcomes to 
its fold Miss M. DeVoto and Mr. E. G. 
Robinson. Miss DeVoto, a native daughter 
with a charming personality, has successfull, 
taken over the stenographic duties of this De- 
partment. Mr. Robinson has had a varied 
experience in steamship and general accounting 
and already feels at home in his new duties. 


For three weeks we have also had as a vis- 
itor Mr. Jack Dannahey, Wharf Superinten- 
dent at Bocas del Toro, Panama Division. 
Jack found our sunny California a cold place 
and he is happy to return to the tropics to 
get thawed out. 


Unifrivolity 
By W. M. P. 


6é 
U wierivourtry” heartily greets and felicitates “The Banana Peal” in the new 
Fruit Dispatch. 
Oh, what is so rare as a vacation in June; 
Then, if ever, come banana days! 


We understand that the Duke of Atholl, a recent passenger aboard the Zacapa, has 
at his disposal a standing army. We know several people against whom we should declare 
war if we were similarly equipped. 


A man has written to the employment department asking for a “position with one 
of your plants in the tropics.” It has been arranged to reserve for him the space atop 
that southeast banana tree on Puebla Farm, Quirigua District, Guatemala, 


At the expense of becoming the cynosure of all eyes in our favorite lunch room the 
other day, we succeeded in putting over a neat piece of advertising. 

The menu listed three kinds of dessert, one of which was banana cake. Our two 
friends, who had come in later than we, were still engaged with the main course when 
we decided, since we were somewhat pressed for time, to order our dessert. In tones 
stentorian we sang out: “Banana cake for three, May!” 

Our friends nearly expired. 

“Why, we didn’t...." they were about to say; but it was too late. 

The order was delivered. We blandly consumed our share, taking great care the while 
to monopolize the conversation until such time as our friends should be ready for their last 
course. 

Reward crowned our efforts. 

“This is wonderful!” they chorused, almost as if they had rehearsed together, while 
they demolished the other portions of the order. 


Rarely have bananas been as high as those six that set sail from Baldonnel aboard the 
Bremen. 
We certainly love banan- 
As, and we certainly can 
Eat hundreds of banan- 
As, but for our good man- 
Ners. —B. Nanna Oile 


We are indebted to the Employment Department for calling to our attention another 
letter of application, one sentence of which reads: “Am thirty years of age, five feet eleven 
inches and weigh one hundred and ninety and married no children.” Just a big harmless 
man to have around. 


_ An invitation from the New York Society of the Panama Canal concludes: “Be sure to 
bring your wife, children, and sweethearts.” 
We anticipate a rough party. 


We are told that some years ago it was customary for four or five ships to be dis- 
patched from Cristobal for divergent ports on the same day. No little confusion resulted 
from the perplexity of “deckers” as to which ship to board, and in order to overcome this 
difficulty the manager issued instructions to all pursers to ask each decker his destination 
as he examined his ticket. 

On one occasion a damsel of generous girth and ebony hue ambled to the point at 
which the purser stood. 

“Let's see your ticket,” said the officer. 

‘ “Mah what?—oh, mah ticket! Yassuh,” and she awkwardly unrolled the long yellow 
slip. 

The purser glanced at it. 

“And where are you going?” he questioned. 

The black face suddenly relaxed, and a most amazing display of large white teeth 
flashed into view as the passenger replied: “Oh, ah’s gwine t'see mah Aint Loocy!"” 
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New York 


Springtime Follies of 1928 


Spirited Revue staged by the Unifruitco Club of New York 


| HE smug and captious habitué of ama- 


teur performances would have been wholly 
out of place at the Revue staged by the Unt- 
Fruitco Club on the evening of May 3 at 
the Knights of Columbus Club Auditorium, 
New York, 

The veteran-like precision and poise of the 
ensemble in the opening number immediately 
won the complete attention of the audience. 
From then on interest never flagged, even mo- 
mentarily, The spontaneous bursts of ap- 
plause and the insistent calls for encores were 
ample evidence of the enthusiastic enjoyment 
of the 1500 spectators. 

The curtain rose on a scene of the lawn 
of the Myrtle Bank Hotel, Kingston, Jamaica. 
The bright awnings and the palms provided 
the proper “atmosphere”. This extended even 
to the programs, which, printed in vernal 
green, depicted on the front a group of slim, 
graceful palm trees, and on the back a view 
of the Myrtle Bank. Seated at tables were 
guests of the Uwniren Fruir Company 
Steamship Service. Four waiters, in black- 
face, bustled about, serving refreshments. 
These were impersonated by Herbert F. Bax- 
ter, Anthony J. DeCurtis, Charles J. Hafner 
and Edward Percy, who, alternating in pairs 
throughout the evening, interpolated gags dur- 
ing waits between numbers. Frank Hanigan, 
with a southern drawl especially acquired for 
the occasion, portrayed convincingly a dis- 
gruntled tourist who complained of everything 
in general, proving a perfect foil for the ami- 
able patter of Hubie Magee, made up in 
black-face as a bell-hop. Mr. Hanigan 
irascibly called for the entertainment which 
had been promised the guests of the Hotel 
and Hubie soothingly replied that it would 
shortly be forthcoming. In this way the open- 
ing number was cleverly introduced. 

After the chorus had danced smartly off 


the stage, Nathan C. Merrell appeared, in 
the make-up of a Mississippi darky. In a 
voice of rich timbre and emotional depth, he 
sang “Ol’ Man River”, the lyric hit of 
“Show Boat”. Applauded to the echo, Mr. 
Merrell was obliged to repeat his number. 

C. Warren Brennert celebrated the merits 
of the city of “Baltimore” to the accompani- 
ment of a lively tune. 

“Way Down South in Heaven” was the 
next number, sung and “strutted” by Bert 
Tonkinson, made up as an Ethiopian dandy. 

A diminutive sprite in the person of Vera 
Harrison, daughter of C. W. E. Harrison, 
fitted daintily across the stage in a jazz toe 
dance. Miss Harrison took her recalls with 
the grace and utter nonchalance of a blasé 
star. 

Edna M. Oakley (otherwise known 
s “Our Edna’’), who dispenses sunshine as 
a routine part of ther daily existence, had an 
opportunity to cast some of her magnetic rays 
across the footlights. Accompanied by five 
“steppers”, Nancy D’Angelo, Jean V. 
O'Neill, Alice Rochel, Eleanor Renwick and 
Mildred Renwick, Edna gave us, in song and 
dance, plenty of “Sunshine”. 

Leff Carroll and Cliff Phillips furnished 

‘Banjology”, a rollicking jazz medley on two 
se 


In recording the next number we must 
make fuller mention of the omnipresent Hubie 
Magee. This highly gifted and apparently 
indefatigable young man was practically a 
whole show in himself. He furnished the 
gags and put many of them across himself, 
alternated with William F. O'Neil, Master 
of Ceremonies, in introducing the various 
numbers, escorted the performers on and 
off the stage, did impromptu bits of “busi- 
ness” which kept the audience in a high 
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state of glee throughout the evening, put 
over with much gusto the song “For My 
Baby”, and in addition to all this, substituted 
for Peggy Reid in the number “Let a Smile 
Be Your Umbrella”. Unfortunately, Miss 
Reid was taken ill the day of the performance 
and was unable to appear. At three o'clock 
Hubie was asked to learn the song, and learn 
it he did, as any one who heard him sing it 
will affirm. 

The “smilers’ who assisted Hubie were 
Elsie Hertel, Edna M. Oakley, Edna Ottens, 
Alice Rochel, Marguerite Scanlon, Earl D. 
Foster, Joseph Goble, William J. Keane, 
Dudley Pollard and Alex Smoling. 

Mildred and Eleanor Renwick gave us 
“The Varsity Drag”. These young ladies can 
step. 

Al W. Braney next sang “Great, Great 
Girl”. 

“The Swallows”, sung by Christine S. 
Sullivan, was followed by “The Deep Blue 
Sea”, in which the entire chorus participated. 

Next followed in succession, “Without You 
Sweetheart”, sung by Dorothy Jewett; an 
eccentric dance by Edward La Forge (with 
Hubie exclaiming intermittently, “Can dat 
man dance!”) ; “Ramona”, sung by Ella Sein- 
soth; a remarkable exhibition of an acrobatic 
dance by the tireless sprite, Vera Harrison; 
“There Must Be Somebody Else”, sung by 
Jean V. O'Neill, assisted by Naney D'Angelo, 
Rose Goodall, the Misses Renwick, Bob 
Fetten, Leonard Hickey, James Maher and 
James Neville. 


é 

In A Little Bit Afraid of You”, sung 
and danced in a whirl of pep by Marjorie 
E. Gounod, brought tremendous applause. 
Miss Gounod, although admitting she was 
somewhat out of breath, cheerfully gave the 
audience the encore it demanded. (Al Car- 
penter will have to “step lively” to keep pace 
with this young whirlwind). 

The Misses Renwick again appeared, this 
time to dance a waltz clog. 

“IT Told Them All About You” sang Olga 
and Helen Kennyhertz, who have obviously 
mastered the art of “harmonizing”. 

Edward J. Kissack warmed the hearts 
of his listeners with “Shipmates O’ Mine”, 
delivered in a ringing and masterful style. 
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“Ireland on the Telephone” enlisted the 
services of all the “chorines”, led by John J. 
Clark. 

A violin solo, “Meditation from Thais”, 
was rendered by William Borgstedt, who 
played as an encore the popular ballad of 
McDowell, “To A Wild Rose”. 

Lillian O'Sullivan sang “Lovely Lady”, 

assisted by George Chase, John J. Clark, 
Vincent J. Kennedy, William J. Keane, 
James A. Neville and Cliff Phillips. 
“Vin” Kennedy, who appeared with a rose 
in the lapel of his coat (was it with malice 
aforethought?) threw the glowing blossom to 
the “Lovely Lady”, who caught it easily. In- 
cidentally, Vin was called upon at very short 
notice to substitute in this number, but there 
was no suggestion of lack of practice in the 
manner in which he sauntered on to the stage, 
for, like the rest of this amazing cast, his 
attitude was totally nonchalant and “at 
home”. 
The ensemble filled the stage for the finale, 
“Smile”, at the end of which they flung out 
in the general direction of the applauding 
audience colored paper streamers, which added 
considerably to the gala scene. 


J UST before the finale, Arthur R. Dodd, 
the popular president of the club, who had 
himself been introduced to the audience, ap- 
peared before the curtain and presented Mr. 
O’Hearn. The genial Vice President of 
Northern Domestic Divisions beamed with 
pardonable pride as he voiced his pleasure at 
the unsuspected accomplishments of his New 
York family. No talk by Mr. O'Hearn, how- 
ever brief, would be complete without a dis- 
play of his native humor. On this occasion 
he prefaced his remarks with the statement 
that he had been asked to give an address. 
“My address,” he announced. in a serious 
voice which completely disarmed his listeners, 
“is 164 Argyle Road, Brooklyn.” We were 
on the point of shouting, “We'll be right 
over!” but managed to restrain ourself. 
Members of the chorus and “guests” not 
already referred to were: Catherine Clark, 
Mildred Eberhardt, Winifred Farrell, Jose- 
phine Henry, Frances Kain, Grayce Kim- 
merle, Anna Kirchmer, Alice Larsen, Calista 
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Wedemier, Marie Adamoli, Edna Daus, Olga 
Goldsmith, Elsie Hertel, Mildred C. Kirch- 
mer, Josephine M. Quinlan, Opal L. Went- 
zell, Joaquim de Araujo, J. Warren Bergen, 
Gus Berger, Frank Clark, Steve Kearney, 
John A. Kelly, Chauncey Lambert, Jose 
Mayo, John McKeon, Clifford McWhorter, 
Russell Yerkes. 


We noted with pleasure that several of- 
ficials and department heads of the General 
Office had accepted the invitation of the Club 
to attend the performance. Mr. Cutter’s in- 
ability to be present was a source of general 
regret. 


The Revue was directed by Fred J. Ma- 
guire, who is to be congratulated on the splen- 
did results he achieved. For six weeks he and 
the members of the cast rehearsed rigorously, 
which accounts for the smoothness of the per- 
formance. Throughout the evening Mr. 
Maguire could be seen encouraging, exhort- 
ing, inspiring, approving. Obviously, he and 
the cast were completely en rapport. 


“Billy” Caesar’s orchestra played no small 
part in the success of the evening. Mr. 
Caesar, who was at the piano, impelled his 
men to the heights of jazzdom and helped the 
performers through simple and _ intricate 
thythms alike. The orchestra also provided 
the music for dancing, which followed the 
performance. 


Mention should be made of the efficient 
functioning of the committees appointed to 
put across what proved to be the high spot 
in the history of the Unierurtco Club of 
New York, 


THINGS WHICH BURN ME UP 
AND KNOCK ME COLD 
By the Office Grouch 


Tue Minstrel Show, which knocked every- 


one cold. 


A certain gentleman's remark that the Com- 
pany would pay even higher dividends if they 
put the production on the road. 


Hubie Magee telling the audience that the 
Renwick Sisters had water on the knee and 
had to wear pumps. 
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He may now add that a successful “T'ap- 
ping” operation was performed. 


A. W. M's G. F. 


The boy in the Barber Shop who hands us 
our hat and brushes imaginary dust off our 
coat, intimating very clearly that he expects 
a dime for this needless attention. The dime 
he receives is also imaginary. 


Having to admit to the file clerk that the 
letter we were sure we sent to file was on our 
own desk all the time. 


The notoriously careless clerk, who, when 
given a column of figures by the angry boss 
with instructions to be sure to add same half 
a dozen times before submitting the total, 
came back later saying cheerfully: “Here they 
are, the whole six of them, all different.” 


Employees who have been in the Company 
a year or more, and are not members of the 
“Unifruitco Club”. 


Those who spell our Chief Clerk’s name as 
though he were a fish. For your information 


it's H-A-R-I-N-G. 


The religious but illiterate old maid who, 
feeling the end was near, said: 

“Parson, I guess I'll soon be in Beelzebub’s 
Bosom.” 

“No, Mary,” he corrected—“You mean 
Abraham's Bosom.” To which she feebly re- 
plied: “Well, if you had lived a single life 
for 50 years, you wouldn’t be so particular 
whose bosom it was.” 


That many male members of the Account- 
ing Department found the “Revue Figures” 
quite a restful study after the more prosaic 
kind which puts such a strain on their eyes 
each day from 9 to 5, 


Being at the receiving end of Form 2664-A. 


The employee who lost all his money at 
poker and then told his wife that the U. F. 
Co. had asked him to wait a week for his 
salary till they sold some more fruit. 


Monthly Closings — Flat Tires — Loud 
Speakers (in the office )—Dry Gasoline Tanks 
—Carbon Copies that are undecipherable— 
“No Smoking” signs and Traffic Cops who 
won't listen to reason. 


June, 19028 


Business Letter Writing 


(From The Texaco Star) 


Tue following are some excellent rules for 
business letter writing advanced in an article by 
F. B. Ramey, Credit Man, Texas Oil Company, 
Atlanta District. 


First, Let us consider that a business letter 
is of value only as it accomplishes or leads to 
the accomplishment of the thing for which 
you are striving. Therefore, you should be 
sure of your objective before dictation. Fur- 
ther, you should be sure that you have at hand 
every possible bit of information obtainable 
bearing on the subject to be discussed. These 
things are absolutely essential to the quick 
attainment of your object. Misinformation 
or guesswork are inexcusable handicaps to 
letter writing, often throwing the burden back 
upon your own shoulders in a manner most 
embarrassing. 

Second. That in this busy world of busi- 
ness, you should command in the first line, or 
at least in the first paragraph, attention that 
will hold straight through to your point. 
Flowery or stilted phrases, terms such as you 
would not use in an ordinary conversation, 
should be shunned. Instead, make your ap- 
peal one of open-minded honesty and lead 
your correspondent into a helpful frame of 
mind by logic rather than by force or flattery. 
Remember that you have invaded his office 
and that he has that decided advantage over 
you. A waste basket tells no tales. 

Third. That courtesy finds a way deep into 
the heart of every man and that however hon- 
est your purpose may be—however necessary 
its performance may seem to you—you are 
never justified in recording a thought involv- 
ing doubt as to the honesty or integrity of 
your correspondent. Any sign of discourtesy 
must and should fail of effect. Thus while 
giving this quality a third place, I do so 
merely because I am trying to set out certain 
guiding ideas on business mail. 

Fourth. Brevity is a virtue. Learn from 
advertising the value of saying all in the 
fewest possible words. | do not mean abrupt- 
ness which in itself might appear to be dis- 
courteous, if not actually offensive, but rather 
conciseness so that you utilize the reader's 
time only to the extent necessary for your pur- 
pose. Say it with intelligence—then stop. 
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PASSENGER LAUDS GREAT WHITE 
FLEET CRUISE TO HONDURAS 
AND GUATEMALA 


Tue April issue of Unirrurrco featured 
an article on the Air Service of the Tela Rail- 
road and showed a picture of Mr. and Mrs, 
W. C. Foster of Chicago, IIL, the first cruise 
passengers to take the flight on the Tela to 
Tegucigalpa. 

The following is a highly gratifying letter 
sent by Mr. Foster on March 22 to Mr. 
Lester P. Jones who at that time was West- 
ern Passenger Agent for the Company at 
Chicago but has since been transferred to 
Boston. 


Chicago, IIL. 
My dear Mr. Jones: 

Mrs. Foster and I have just returned from 
a trip to Honduras and Guatemala which we 
made on the S. S. dbangarez at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Randolph of the 1. C. R. R., and 
it was so thoroughly enjoyable that I am 
taking the liberty of writing to congratulate 
you and the Unrrep Fruit Company on the 
exceptional service. 

During the past few years we have traveled 
the “Seven Seas” and we are not unfamiliar 
with ships, both large and small, but for ser- 
vice, comfort and rest, the dbangarez is un- 
surpassed. From Captain Card and Officer 
Magaan down to the colored attendants there 
was nothing left to be desired. 

At Tela everything was had for our com- 
fort. The high spot was a flight which Mrs. 
Foster and 1 made with Aviator Morgan over 
the mountains from Tela to Tegucigalpa in 
your Company's new plane. While it was not 
our first flight it furnished new thrills. The 
arrangement for the flight was made by radio 
through Captain Card and we are indebted 
to him and to all of you for the unique expe- 
rience. At ‘Tegucigalpa we were entertained 
royally by your Mr, Wilson—‘an ambassador 
without portfolio”. 

The tremendous ramifications of the 
Unrrep Frurr Company can be appreciated 
only by one who has traveled in Central and 


South America. 


Very truly yours 
(Signed) W. C. Foster. 


Sam BURRANS began his business career 
with a prominent law firm of Boston in 
April, 1918. Later he became associated with 
the Unirep Frurr Company as stenog- 
rapher in the office of the New England 
Passenger Agent and was advanced from 
time to time to the positions of ticket clerk, 
ticket agent and pier clerk. 

On May 1, 1928, he was appointed to his 
present position of Special Passenger Agent, 
Boston. 


Sam Burrans 


Evolution of Travel Planning 


By Sam 


URING the past ten years New 
England has undergone a very decided change 
in its method of travel planning. 

A few years ago practically all inquiries 
emanated from the male head of the family. 
After the initial inquiry and Mr. Blank had 
been sold on the idea of a Untrep Frurt 
CoMPANY cruise, fireside conferences may 
have been held to hear the family arguments 
pro and con, but to all appearances, he de- 
cided on the vacation trip and completed all 
the reservations and ticketing details. 

Today, this is different. Fully 40 per cent. 
of our correspondence comes from ladies and 
at least half of our callers seeking information 
and literature are the fair sex. It is Mrs. 
Blank that calls today for the prospectus of 
cruises by the Great White Fleet, but before 
going home, she also gets the literature of 
three or four competing lines to compare rates, 
itineraries, included features and travel value 
(something Mr. Blank had failed to do in 
previous years), in order to get the most for 
the “travel dollar’. The fireside conference 
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may still be held but Father has been rele- 
gated to putting his signature on the check— 
a very important office, but not coequal with 
Mother's “Chairmanship of the Board of 
Travel Planning”. 

Women today are better judges of “Travel 
Value” than their husbands. Fortunately, 
the best form of advertising, ‘“‘mouth-to- 
mouth”, brings better results from women 
than from men. This may be due to the bridge 
parties, teas and socials that madam attends 
where the topic of conversation turns to travel. 
Mrs. Blank tells about the delightful cruise 
to the Caribbean that she and Mr. Blank 
enjoyed on a Great White Fleet steamer. 
Consequently the other ladies present have a 
very favorable impression of the Unrrep 
Fruit CoMPANy service when considering 
the various trips offered by the different lines. 

The evolution of travel planning finds the 
ladies making the family arrangements today, 
and the transportation salesman handling de- 
tails with keener customers, more alert to 
travel value. 
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Freight Traffic Department 


Shipping Documents 
No. 1 
THE CONSULAR INVOICE 


B ECAUSE of the various shipping and 
consular documents required in modern ex- 
port trade—the permit, dock receipt, bill of 
lading, export declaration, consular invoice, 
etc.—the Freight’ Traffic Department pro- 
poses to deal with them in a series of short 
articles, of which this is the first. 

All business transactions and details of 
transportation must be faithfully recorded on 
paper for the benefit of shipper, banker, car- 
rier, insurer, government, and consignee, and 
any broken link in the chain of documentation 
will cause delay in the delivery of the ship- 
ment at destination and perhaps result in 
costly penalties. 

Too frequently vexatious delays or fines are 
experienced in the clearance of export ship- 
ments at destination, because of a violation— 
perhaps quite unintentional—of some detail 
regulation of the receiving country in connec- 
tion with the documentation or dispatch of 
the goods. A large part of the discourage- 
ments and annoyances in export transactions, 
particularly those experienced by occasional 
shippers to a certain market, can be traced to 
failure to anticipate the exact conditions of 
doing business with the given country, or the 
lack of full information as to the procedure 
and regulations of foreign countries regard- 
ing the preparation of shipments, the handling 
of shipping documents, the consular require- 
ments and practices at the point of shipment, 
and the conditions of entry at destination. 

Errors or irregularities on consular in- 
voices, or other export documents prescribed 
by the receiving country, make the shipment 
liable to penalties ranging from a nominal 
fine to double the duties, and even confisca- 
tion. The utmost measures are taken to pro- 
tect the revenues of the country against 
wrongful declarations or irregularities, which 


@ This is the first of a series of articles 
the Freight Department plans toa fea- 
ture in the magazine relative to the 
various shipping documents it prepares 
in’ connection with freight shipping 


might possibly result in less revenue being 
paid to the customs than is lawfully due. In 
the enforcement of the regulations established 
for this purpose, the question is seldom raised 
whether a particular irregularity indicated an 
obvious intent to defraud, or whether the 
error might have been purely clerical and 
unintentional. Fines and penalties imposed 
for irregularities in documentation are seldom 
refunded. 

Of more importance than all the other docu- 
ments combined, however, is the invisible bal- 
ance sheet, the record of service and good- 
will, dealing in human values rather than tons, 
cubic measurements, or dollars and cents. The 
invisible balance sheet is the “document” of 
service well rendered and of a good name 
acquired by honorable dealing; it is the head, 
body, and final signature affixed beneath the 
names of satisfied shippers; and is no less im- 
portant because it is intangible and cannot be 
listed in the annual report. 

It is chiefly in the daily routine of careful 
and meticulous attention to the commonplace 
details which, cumulatively, denote either sat- 
isfaction or dissatisfaction to the shipper, that 
the invisible document assumes importance. 
The maintenance of friendly relations is based 
on service, and that company prospers most 
which at the end of the year can in greatest 
measure show the invisible assets of service 
and good-will which can neither be expressed 
in money nor bought with money. 

In the shipping business there are no 
samples to be shown; there is no actual com- 
parison of competing articles, but rather a 
promise to be maintained, a reputation to be 
upheld, whether in schedule of sailings, time 
in transit, prompt discharge, or any of the 
many things having to do with the handling 
and transportation of merchandise. With the 
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early simple documents there too often co- 
existed the business philosophy, “The public 
be damned.” Now, however, the documenta- 
tion necessary to the transaction of business 
has grown so complex that experts are re- 
quired to handle it, and this applies as well 
to the documentation of the invisible balance 
sheet, for service demands men expert not only 
in technical knowledge and training, but in 
the fundamentals of cooperation and mutual 
benefit. 


Operating Material Supply 
Stores in Our Tropical 
Divisions 
By J. W. Heim 


Purchasing Department, New York 


[ N all the tropical divisions of the UNirep 
Fruit CoMPANY supplies are carried for use 
in connection with our operating departments, 
which are called M & S (Material & Sup- 
ply) stores. The nature of the service ren- 
dered differs from the railway supply service 
in the United States on account of the long 
distances from sources of supply and the poor 
facilities offered in local markets for obtaining 
emergency items. As can readily be seen, be- 
cause of the extensive nature of the Com- 
pany’s activities, which include agriculture, 
railroads, steamships, shops and hospitals, all 
of which involve construction and mainten- 
ance and the furnishing of hundreds of dwell- 
ings for employees, the variety and scope of 
necessary articles are extremely wide. 

The problem of maintaining efficient stores 
at a proper level and holding surplus and ob- 
solete materials down to a minimum is of the 
utmost importance, as is centralized control 
in disposing of such surplus and obsolete ma- 
terials through inter-division transfer or sale 
in the proper markets. In this way a con- 
stant and substantial decrease in the amount 
of our investment has been obtained and it 
is our object to standardize and limit our 
stock of supplies, so far as is practicable, to 
those articles necessary for efficient service. 

The cumulative count system of stocking, 
whereby the shelf arrangement of material 
conforms to the stock cards in the office, was 
put into effect in 1923. It resulted in quick 
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and correct inventories (as quantities shown 
on each card are verified at time of inventory 
by the men engaged in this work) and af- 
forded an opportunity to the price clerks in 
the office to familiarize themselves with the 
materials which they are pricing, as from these 
cards they can locate any article without de- 
lay and without assistance from the stock 
clerk. Furthermore, no time is wasted through 
this system in preparing for inventories as 
the stocks and records are always in proper 
shape for this purpose. In this connection, 
a system of stock classification has been estab- 
lished which is uniform in all divisions, the 
classification having been arranged in the cen- 
tral office and a catalogue issued for reference 
and guidance. 

Primary accounting control over these sup- 
plies is maintained by the Accounting Depart- 
ment of the division through a “material con- 
trol” account to which all new stocks are 
charged and issues to other departments sum- 
marized and credited daily. The balance of 
this control account at the end of each month 
must check with the detailed balances of stocks 
on hand as shown by the classified records 
maintained independently by the M & S De- 
partment. To strengthen the value of this 
control, the Accounting Department at the 
end of the month details the issues reported 
according to the departments to which the 
goods have been supplied, thus affording to 
the head of each operating department an op- 
portunity to verify debits to the operations 
for which they are responsible. 

The close cooperation of department heads 
and others making use of the services of this 
Department and their suggestions and con- 
structive criticism are earnestly requested in 
order that our combined efforts may result, 
as far as possible, in the complete elimination 
of surplus stocks. 


A DISTINCTION 


An old Negro woman in attendance upon 
the Monday morning Police Court was 
slumped in her chair, her head resting de- 
jectedly upon one hand. 

“Well, Mammy,” suggested a compassion- 
ate lawyer, observing her, “have you been 
fighting again?” 

“No, sah,” promptly came her indignant 
denial. “No, sah, I ain’t been fightin’. I 


been fit."—Life. 


‘ 


Accounting Department 


Tue April issue of 


UNIFRUITCO contained an 
announcement of the ar- 
rival of Mr. Henry I. 
Wheeler to take up his 
duties as the “Andrew 
Mellon” of the Western 
Division. We are glad to 
say that our new Division 
Accountant seemed very 
much at home after his 
warm reception by the 
“Pioneers” and the new 
members of all depart- 
ments. 

In assuming charge of the Accounting De- 
partment at San Francisco, Mr. Wheeler is 
to be congratulated for a number of reasons. 
First, he has, as it were, gotten in “on the 
ground floor” of a Division that promises to 
take a very prominent place among the fore- 
most of Unirep Frurr Company Divisions. 
Secondly, he has joined the ranks of one of 
the most friendly and cooperating (or, as 
Tom O'Neill would say, “stick-together’’) 
groups of workers in our vast organization. 
Last, but not least, he is worthy and well 
fitted, through years of experience, for his 
new responsibilities. 

Henry, as he is known to his intimate asso- 
ciates, can look back with pride to his days 
in the General Office, later to his position as 
Assistant Chief Clerk of the New York Di- 
vision Accounting Department, and later still 
to his return to Boston to assume the many 
burdens falling to the lot of the Chief Clerk 
of the Long Wharf Accounting Department. 

Those who know Mr. Wheeler feel confi- 
dent that the Accounting Department at San 
Francisco is in good hands and will be able 
to keep pace with the ever-growing new Di- 
vision. 

On February 21, ninety-eight employees of 
the New York Division Accounting Depart- 
ment sent their congratulations to Mr. 
Wheeler, in the following form: 


“The undersigned employees of the Ac- 
counting Department at 75 West Street, New 
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York City, extend to vou our sincerest con- 
gratulations on your recent promotion, and 


best wishes for your continued success and 
happiness.” 


rs 


New York Division Notes 


Ox Monday morning, April 30, very little 
work was done at 17 Battery Place. Type- 
writers clicked spasmodically. Pencils pur- 
sued their leisurely course across blank sheets 
or were poised in mid-air while eyes that 
should have guided them sought instead the 
windows overlooking the bay. Telephones 
adjacent to windows received an astonishing 
amount of use, while front offices were visited 
on pretences so flimsy as to be ridiculous. It 
was the day of the Bremen fliers’ third en- 
trance into New York, their first two having 
been made by plane and train. This one was 
effected by boat, and Unirep Frurr Com- 
PANY employees on the sixteenth floor of the 
Whitehall Building had a grandstand seat for 
the harbor pageant and the landing at Pier A. 


Some UNutrrurrcotres were so fortunate 
as to be in the lobby of the building a day or 
so later, when the fliers entered to visit the 
German Consulate on the nineteenth floor. 


Dr. Ricardo Alfaro, Panaman minister to 
Washington, arrived in New York on the 
S. S. Calamares, May 6. 
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Dr. H. C. Clark, Director of Laboratories 
and Preventive Medicine, succeeded on his 
second attempt in getting away for a tropical 
jaunt. His first attempt was brought to 
nought when the S. S. Santa Marta sailed 
without him May 9 because of the failure of 
certain important equipment to arrive in New 
York. The effort that was crowned with suc- 
cess was effected aboard the S. $. Calamares, 


May 12. 


Messrs. W. M. Penick and F. W. Kast- 
ner, of the Fruit Dispatch Company, sailed 
April 28 aboard the S. S. Toloa for a sojourn 
in the tropics. 


Mr. Frank Busico of the Uptown Ticket 
Office recently enjoyed a trip to the famous 
land of honeymoons—Jamaica. But this was 
not a honeymoon trip, we take it. 


Another passenger on the Calamares May 
12 was Mr. Richard V. Tierney, chief de- 
livery clerk. Mr. Tierney is visiting Cristo- 
bal and the Colombian ports. 


With the trusty flashlight stowed where it 
can be reached instantly, Mr. M. J. Moyni- 
han, Superintendent of the Stewards Depart- 
ment, is making an inspection of that part of 
his department that lies in the vicinity of 1001 
Fourth Street. 


The Honorable Roy Davis, United States 
Minister to Costa Rica, arrived on the S. S. 
Ulua, May 20. 


New Employees: 


Thomas Saunders, mail boy. 

W. C. Carlson, cubing clerk, Freight Ter- 
minal Department. 

Thomas A. Humason, Jr., clerk, Purchas- 
ing Department. 

George McMullan, pier clerk. 

Raul Moino, typist, Freight Terminal De- 
partment. 

Hugh Bowers, office boy, Freight Terminal 
Department. 

Miss L. H. Boehm, comptometer operator, 
Accounting Department. 

Anibal Lambert Gomez, clerk, Purchasing 
Department. 
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Paul L. Carriere, clerk, Freight Terminal 
Department. 

Albert C. Ferguson, tallyman. 

Miss J. A. Martin, typist, Purchasing De- 
partment. 

Cornelius Donovan, assistant purser, S. S. 
Tivives. 

James T. Rowe, stenographer, Research 
Department, Pier 15, East River. 

Carl R. Uriot, ledger clerk, Accounting 
Department. 

Miss M. Sweeney, comptometer operator, 
Accounting Department. 

C. Illing, watchman. 

Eleanor Pagnod, typist, Accounting De- 
partment. 

George Post, tallyman. 

Blanche H. Knower, stenographer, Pur- 
chasing Department. 
Transfers: 

Erskine F. Gilbert, from pier clerk, New 
York, to clerk, Tela Railroad Company. 

Walter Marsh, from pier clerk, to clerk, 
Accounting Department. 

Miss Veronica Maher, file clerk, Freight 
Traffic Department, to file clerk, Freight Ter- 
minal Department. 


New York Radio News 
W ivuam J. KELLY (MA*), well 


known to the boys as Second Operator aboard 
the S. S. Calamares, has resigned from our 
service to attend college. Mr. Kelly’s am- 
bition is to become an electrical engineer. We 
wish him the best of luck. 


Raymond E. Brown (BN), the little fel- 
low with the big “specs”, formerly Operator 
aboard the Macabi, has returned to the fold 
and has been assigned as Second Operator 
aboard the Tivives. He stepped about so fast 
in making this connection that he barely passed 
a physical examination; once on board, how- 
ever, his pulse rapidly returned to normal. 


Edward H. Grimsley (SM), formerly 
Second Operator of the Ulua, has been trans- 


*The operator's personal sign, by which 
members of the radio fraternity are able to 
identify him. 
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ferred to the Preston Division as Timekeeper, 
where he will be joined by Mrs. Grimsley, 
who is a resident of Cuba. Mr. Grimsley’s 
personality and general qualifications should 
make him a desirable acquisition to the Pres- 
ton Division. 


Andrew L. Poole (OX), formerly Chief 
Operator, S. S. Tivives, has resigned from our 
service to take up employment in his home 
town, Port Chester, N. Y. “Andy” was mar- 
ried only recently and unlike most sailormen 
feels that a husband's place is at home. We 
wish him every success in his new venture. 


Ship “Ops” will be glad to know that their 
old shipmate, Mike Dowling (MX), for- 
merly Chief Operator, S. S. Ulua, is very 
much alive, only somewhat heavier, and looks 


like a Bronx Alderman. Mike called on us 
the other day and sends his best 73’s to all. 


Referring to our note in the May issue on 
Dan McLeod of the S. S. Newsome, Dan 
comes back and says that operating the new 
tube transmitter is so enchanting that he 
neglects to take time off for meals. Take a 
tip from us, Dan, and stick to the “chow”. 


Viggo Eberlin (BL), Chief Operator, §. S. 
Esparta, returned to New York via the Cala- 
mares due to the serious illness of his mother. 
We extend our sympathy to Mr. Eberlin and 
hope for his mother’s quick recovery. During 
our conversation Mr. Eberlin explained the 
details of West Coast operations, which we 
found very interesting. 


Waffles Caribbean 
An Epicurean Delight 


A FEW weeks ago a group of New York 
officials of the Unrrep Frurr and Fruit Dis- 
patch Companies might have been observed 
walking briskly to the rear elevators of the 
building that lead to the Whitehall Club. 
They all bore an expectant sort of look and 
seemed rather more anxious than usual to get 
to the luncheon table. They were accom- 
panied by a tall, distinguished looking gentle- 
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man, Col. Lloyd Collis, a stockholder of the 
Unirep Frurr Company. 

An hour later we met the same group of of- 
ficials just as they were dispersing to their 
several offices and we could not but remark 
what a happy, satisfied looking party they 
were. The reason for their appearance of 
utter repletion was shortly explained. ‘They 
had all been guests at a “Waffle” party and 
Col. Collis had played host. 

“Waffles Caribbean” is the name of the 
delectable dish that was the piece de resistance 
on the luncheon menu. It has been simul- 
taneously introduced by Col. Collis in 52 
hotels of the United States and Canada and 
has also been tested in the laboratories of two 
famous magazines for women—the Delineator 
and Good Housekeeping—and endorsed by 
them as a recipe worthy of prominence in the 
nation’s cookbook. 

Col. Collis has now sent us the recipe for 
these delicious waffles with the request that 
it be featured in Unirruitco so that Unrrep 
Frurr Company employees may introduce 
them in their homes. We did, and we now 
understand perfectly why the gentlemen who 
attended the Colonel's luncheon returned to 
their afternoon’s work refreshed and in- 
vigorated. 


WAFFLES CARIBBEAN 


(Six Portions) 

2% cups Flour 

| teaspoon Salt 

+ teaspoons Baking Powder 

2 tablespoons Sugar 

2 Eggs 

1% to 1% cups Milk 

6 tablespoons Melted Butter 

2 cups Banana Pulp 
Use only the ripe fruit; mash well and strain. 

Mix and sift dry ingredients, add egg yolks, 

milk and banana pulp. Beat well. Fold in 
egg whites and melted butter. Bake in a 
waffle iron—a little longer than the usual 
waflle. 
Serve with honey, or sweet lemon butter 
made as follows: 

+ tablespoons Butter 

3 teaspoons Lemon Juice 

+ tablespoons Sugar 

Lemon Rind 

Cream sugar and lemon juice with butter 

and serve in balls. 
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FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
A Page of Resident Managers 


W. Lewes Evans 


A MOST interesting 


and comprehensive _ ba- 
nana history has Mr. 
Evans—Light up your 
stogies and bend ear: 

He was appointed As- 
sistant Manager at Chir- 
ripo, Costa Rica, in 190] 
and shortly thereafter was given the manage- 
ment of Louisa West Farm in the Zent Dis- 
trict. This was followed by promotion to 
Philadelphia Farm at Banana River. 

In 1903 he was sent to make land surveys 
at Nombre de Dios and thence proceeded to 
Guatemala where he continued this sort of 
work and became Superintendent and Divi- 
sion Manager, acting at the same time as 
H. M. British Vice Consul at Puerto Barrios. 

After this splendid tropical service, Mr. 
Evans came north, due to ill health, and con- 
nected with the Fruit Dispatch Company. He 
opened the Butte Branch in 1908 and soon 
afterwards was transferred to Omaha as Resi- 
dent Manager. 

Since 1910 he has represented the organi- 
zation faithfully and efficiently at Montreal. 


V.L. Mitchell 


€é 
Tue camera only 


takes what is before it,” 
writes Resident Manager 
Mitchell from the corn 
belt . . . Really, now, 
Mitchell, you mustn’t let 
modesty throw you for a 
loss! 

After all there’s nothing the matter with 
the picture, and by the same token there's 
nothing the matter with the man. 

Here’s what he has done to get where he 
is today—Resident Manager of the Des 
Moines, lowa, territory. Checker on the 
Wharf at New Orleans in February, 1901. 
Messenger until 1905 with the exception of a 
short period of sickness. Cashier at Mounds, 
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Ill., until 1906. Then the Messenger De- 
partment decided it couldn't get along with- 
out him and so back he went to lanterns and 
thermometers. 

In July, 1906, he was transferred to 
Springfield, Mo., as Assistant Superintendent 
of the banana sheds, and in 1909 he became 
Superintendent, Then came an assignment 
as Resident Messenger at Kansas City (1912). 
Two years later he was called to the great 
open spaces and proceeded as Resident Man- 
ager to Winnipeg. 

In 1917 he returned to Burlington, Iowa, 
as Resident Manager, and in October, 1927, 
when the Branch headquarters was removed to 
Des Moines, Iowa, there was naturally only 
one man for the job—V. L. Mitchell! 


J. C. Moise 


Ix common with se 
many of our experienced 
and successful Resident 
Managers, Mr. Moise 
came to his work with a 
diploma from the Mes- 
senger Department. 

“The Messenger De- 
partment is not only a wonderful Banana 
Education but also has its virtues in keeping 
one physically fit .. . especially so in the old 
days when twenty or thirty cars had to be 
plugged, ventilated and nursed through the 
night with the side doors open since no ice 
was used.” 


Mr. Moise put in five gruelling years be- 
fore he won his spurs in February, 1905 as 
Resident Manager at Wichita, Kansas. In 
June, 1908, he was transferred to Omaha, 
where he has been drumming up banana busi- 
ness ever since, 

“I am proud to be numbered as one of the 
oldest Resident Managers (in point of service 
—not age). This is especially gratifying if 
one can keep his limbs young. I still play 
baseball, handball and go on strenuous hunt 
ing trips when Mr. Weinberger says ‘Yes’, 
which he has never failed to do.” 


a 
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LONG SERVICE ORDER OF THE 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


Salaried Employees Whose Service Dates from 1903 


Group VI 


Location 


Buffalo 
Boston 
New York 


New Orleans 


Name 
J. C. Carpenter 
J. H. Goodwin 
W. A. Waldron 
C. A. Wright 
A. G. Hughes 
T. C. Teare 


Fort Wayne 
New York 


Resident Manager 
Asst. Supt. Loading 
Asst. Supt. Loading 
Asst. to Vice President 
Resident Manager 


Selector 


Present Position Date 
February, 1903 
March, 1903 
June, 1903 
July, 1903 
August, 1903 
December, 1903 


Mr. J. C. Moise, Resident Manager at Omaha, was listed with Group V in the 
May issue as an employee of the Fruit Dispatch Company whose service dates from 


1902. 


We now learn from Mr. Moise that he joined the Company in 1900 as a 


Messenger at New Orleans with Mr. George D. May and should therefore have been 
listed with him in Group III. Mr. Moise was, however, out of the Company's employ 


for six months during 1902. 


New Orleans News Items 


Menmnarrs and guests of the Unr- 
rrurrco Club at New Orleans tripped the 
“light fantastic” from 9:00 to 1:00 o'clock at 
a dance given in the Tiptop Inn on the 
twelfth floor of the Hotel Roosevelt on Sat- 
urday night, May 5. The weather was ideal 
for dancing, the attendance was large and a 
good time was had by all. Delicious punch 
and dainty sandwiches and cakes were served 
buffet fashion throughout the evening. A fea- 
ture of the occasion was the presentation of a 
gavel and block to the President of the Club, 
which was ably handled by our versatile 
friend, Joe Prieto. Mr. Prieto executed some 
apt similes and graceful compliments in pre- 
senting the gavel, which was made of lignum 
vitae, and got away with the job nicely. Mr. 
Burke, in his acceptance, expressed his appre- 
ciation of the great honor done him in being 
made the first president of the Club, and had 
a nice word to say of each of his official family 


including the Board of Governors, all of 
whom he introduced individually. A_ little 
later in the evening a life membership in the 
Club was presented to Mr. C. H. Ellis by 
President Burke. Mr. Ellis was in fine fettle, 
as usual, and made a very pleasing response, 
which was roundly applauded. It was, from 
start to finish, a very enjoyable affair, for 
which the officers and Board of Governors of 
the Club are to be highly commended. 


The young ladies of the New Orleans of- 
fice have of late been taking quite an interest 
in tennis, and we hear such terms as “love 
score”, “volley balls” and other tennis par- 
lance. They have been repairing, after of- 
fice hours, to the City Park tennis courts to 
brush up on their playing, no doubt prepara- 
tory to entering the tourney which Unt- 
Frruitco Club is talking of staging at an early 
date. If these young ladies are as fleet of 
foot and as dextrous of hand as they are nim- 


Take a good look at them—they're 
all blondes! 


ble of finger in operating the typewriter and 
turning out rush jobs in record time and in 
apple-pie order, we are confident they may 
be depended upon to render a good account of 
themselves. While we have not seen them 
in action at tennis, editorially speaking we 
wish to warn entrants from other departments 
not to underrate their skill. Take a look at 
them. (For the information of our eligible 
bachelors in the tropics it might be added that 
they are all blondes). 


Marcel Comte, the youngest member of the 
New Orleans office force, has joined the an- 
cient and honorable Washington Artillery, of 
New Orleans. This organization, we believe, 
has been in existence since or before the Mexi- 
can war and has had a distinguished career, 
having played a prominent part in that and 
all subsequent conflicts in which this country 
has been engaged. Marcel is a comely lad and 
will look well in uniform. We have no doubt 
that when on dress parade, like Wm. Haines 
in the moving picture “West Point”, Marcel 
will knock ‘em for a row of ash cans. 


Mr. Benson, the Cashier, located on the 
‘hird floor, has just been up handing out the 
salary checks. Everybody loves Benson; he is 
one of Nature’s noblemen. Entirely aside 
from the fact that he is the agency through 
which is received the wherewithal to carry on, 
we are always glad to see him, because his is 
a kindly nature that radiates good cheer. 


UNIFRUITCO 


When delivering the welcome slip of paper 
which reads, “not good for over such and such 
an amount”, he says nary a word but each of 
us seems to gather from his smiling counten- 
ance the silent message: “Here's your salary 
check, old man; wish it were for more; hope 
you get a raise next time.” But, when in 
obedience to orders he stands hard by to see 
that the recipient affixes his signature on the 
line provided for that purpose on the face of 
the check, one’s thoughts turn to Mark 
Twain's bit of doggerel running something 
like this: 


“Punch conductor, punch with care, 
Punch in the presence of the passengaire, 
A pink slip ticket for a ten cent fare.” 


Our hearty congratulations are extended to 
Mr. Earl N. Braud, Chief of the Accounting 
Department Bureau that attends to the Fruit 
Dispatch business at New Orleans, who is the 
proud father of a baby boy, born on April 30. 
Mr. Braud was absent from his post, and ex- 
cusably so, on the momentous day, but was 
back at work the next morning, modestly re- 
ceiving the felicitations of his fellow-clerks. 


Philip Saer, our Resident Messenger at 
New Orleans, is kept pretty busy on the wharf 
attending to his duties and does not get down 
to the office very often. His visits seem to be 
coincident with pay-day, and presumably he 
takes advantage of the opportunity, while he 
is downtown getting his check cashed, to drop 
in to shake hands with all of his friends, 
which means everybody in the office. Philip is 
the proud father of four daughters, three of 
whom are now married. Two of the latter 
are well remembered on account of having 
been, prior to marriage, employed in the of- 
fice for some time as stenographers. And 
most excellent clerks they were, both of them. 


Our highly esteemed friend, Mr. Chas. M. 
Wynns, erstwhile General Traffic Manager 
of the Company, paid a flying visit to New 
Orleans the early part of May. Notwith- 
standing his stay in this city was limited to 
about twenty-four hours, he called at the of- 
fice twice to see his former associates, the 
second time to make sure to catch those missed 
on the first visit, so that none might be over- 
looked. Mr. Wynns is a prime favorite with 
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all here and his friendly handclasp and hearty 
greetings are always welcome. It was the 
first time that we had had a glimpse of him 
in several months and we were very glad in- 
deed to see him. 


Transfers 
Mr. Abe Hoffman, formerly Resident Man- 
ager of the Portland, Oregon, Branch, has 
been transferred to the Banana Selling Com- 
pany at New Orleans. 


Mr, Willis E. Walton, Clerk, Accounting, 
Fruit Dispatch Bureau, has been transferred 
to the United Fruit Company, New Orleans. 


Mr. A. E. Williamson, Clerk, Accounting, 
Fruit Dispatch Bureau, has been transferred 
to Puerto Castilla, Honduras. 


Mr. Floyd Ashley, formerly Messenger at 
New Orleans, has been appointed Messenger 
at Mounds, II. 


Mr. C. J. Martin, formerly Messenger at 
New Orleans, has been appointed Messenger 
at Mounds, Il. 
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Mr. M. L. Patenotte, formerly Messenger 
at New Orleans, has been appointed Messen- 
ger at Mounds, III. 


Mr. W. O. Smith, formerly Assistant Resi- 
dent Messenger at Centralia, Ill., has been 
appointed Assistant Resident Messenger at 
Pullman, Il. 


Mr, J. F. Durack, formerly Resident Mes- 
senger at Pittsburg, Kans., has been appointed 
Resident Messenger, Charleston, S. C. 


Mr. H. W. Kanzow, formerly Checker on 
Wharf, has been appointed Messenger, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 


Mr. L. M. Gremillion, formerly Messenger 
at Mounds, IIl., has been appointed Assistant 
Resident Messenger, Centralia, Il. 


Mr. Chas. E. Ford, formerly Cashier at the 
Portland branch, has been transferred to the 
clerical department at San Francisco. 


Welcome to Miss Loretta McNabb, the 
latest addition to the Fruit Dispatch Company 
family at New York. She has joined the ad- 
vertising force and makes a pleasing addition 
to a very congenial crowd. 


Benefits Derived from Reading Our Magazines 
By C. C. Constantine 


Local Manager of Banana Selling Company. Inc., at Mobile 
gives credit to house publications for education 
in banana handling 


I COULD not begin to enumerate the many 
things I have learned by reading UNtrrurtco 
and Frurr Dispatcu Magazines, so I will 
confine myself to what I consider of foremost 
importance—the care of bananas. When I 
first read articles of this sort I asked myself, 
just as many men do who handle this fruit, 
“How can any one tell me anything about 
bananas? I am a past master of that art, hav- 
ing had some ten years’ experience.” It was 


not long, however, before I was convinced 
that I was mistaken. 


My first acquaintance with Frurr Dis- 
PATCH Magazine occurred while | was Man- 
ager of the retail department of a firm which 
handled all the ripe and turning bananas from 
all importers who shipped to Mobile. In 
Frurr Dispatcn I read an article which 
described the method of constructing an ice 
box. I reread the article several times, after 
which I announced to my employer that I 
could save ten cents on every stem of bananas 
handled in our warehouse. I succeeded in 
convincing him that we should have a new ice 
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box constructed in accordance with the article 
in Frurr Dispatcn. The results were so 
satisfactory that I was authorized to renovate 
our two old boxes and make improvements in 
accordance with the construction of the new 
box. Not only did the bananas receive greater 
protection, but the ice consumption was low- 
ered considerably. 

Altogether I have had seventeen years of 
practical experience in the handling of ba- 
nanas, but I find after reading articles in 
Unirrvurrco such as those written by Mr. 
Dellenbaugh and other members of the Re- 
search Department that I am far from being 
a “graduate” on the subject and that I have 
much to learn. In fact, it would be a pleasure 
as well as a beneficial experience if it were 
possible for me to spend my vacation at the 
laboratories of the Research Department. 

In my opinion, there is no way to estimate 
the value received from reading the various 
papers in our magazines, and everyone should 
be eager at all times to cooperate heartily by 
submitting articles of interest. 


UNIFRUITCO 


Piping Water Through 
Guatemala Jungles 


(Continued from page 644) 


A man thinks twice before he dives into rush- 
ing water, 
when he has a heavy 45 automatic strapped 
tu him and heavy boots on, too. But when 
I saw an arm and machete appear in I 
went, down, down, down, and around I tum- 
bled until all sense of direction was lost. I only 
knew that I was being taken down stream 
and that my lungs were almost bursting. Had 
I not come to the top when I did, my mule- 
punching days would have been over. I 
caught sight of my man. A few strokes 
brought me to him and by catching some over- 
hanging vines I managed to drag him out 
on to the bank, almost drowned. He still 
had his machete in his hand. 


The World’s Northmost Industry 


United Fruit Company Steamer Arrives 
To Supply the Modern 
‘Merchants of Venice’’ 


—Cartoon by Operator Gagne, Tropical Radio 


even to save another, especially 
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